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LAST  DAYS  OF  MARY  STUART, 


CHAPTER    L 


The  advice  given  by  Essex  to  his  friend  Tracy- 
respecting  Mary  Leslie  was  remembered,  and 
acted  upon ;  the  chance  of  his  destined  bride 
allowing  her  affections  to  be  engaged  by  an- 
other,  brought  hope  and  consolation;  and 
hence  arose  the  ardent  strain  in  which  his 
letter  was  couched,  urging  her  to  lose  no  time 
in  placing  herself  under  the  care  of  those  sent 
to  convey  her  to  England,  and  testifying  the 
most  lively  impatience  for  her  arrival. 

>^  VOL.  III.  B 
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The  voyage  was  a  speedy  one,  and  as  the 
vessel  moored  in  the  river,  Mary  Leslie  found 
herself  claimed  by  the  occupants  of  a  barge 
that  neared  it.  After  a  few  brief  questions  from 
the  captain,  which  were  satisfactorily  replied  to 
by  the  bargemen,  she  entered  the  barge,  which 
immediately  stood  towards  a  gloomy  looking 
building,  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  residence  of 
Lady  Tracy.  The  active  mind  of  the  Scottish 
maiden  was  presently  engaged  depicting  the 
face,  form,  and  manners  of  the  old  lady  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  be  introduced,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble the  imagination,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
had  drawn  a  tolerably  vivid  picture  of  the  vene- 
rable old  lady ;  but  in  this  instance^  at  least, 
imagination  fell  far  short  of  reality,  and  as  Mary 
Leslie  entered  a  gloomy  apartment,  catching,  as 
she  did  so,  a  glimpse  of  her  future  mother-in- 
law,  who,  seated  in  a  high  backed  chair,  looked 
like  some  grave  automaton,  decked  in  a  ruif, 
preposterous  even  in  those  days  of  lawn  and 
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starch,  she  shrank  back,  and  would  even  at 
that  moment  have  braved  the  horrors  of  the 
pirate's  island  to  be  delivered  from  this  abode 
of  silence  and  rigidity. 

A  large  embroidery  frame  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,   by  it  were  ranged  two  prim 
looking  damsels,  formed  on  the  model  of  their 
mistress  ;  their  avocation  had  been  suspended 
by  the  stranger's  arrival,  on  whom  they  fixed 
their  unmeaning  eyes  with  a  look  that  froze  her. 
Another  inmate  of  this  prison-house  claimed 
the  attention  of  Mary  Leslie ;  this  was  a  young 
girl  who  knelt  on  a  velvet  cushion  near  the  feet 
of  Lady  Tracy,   reading  from  a  richly  blazoned 
missal  the  life  of  some  holy  martyr.    Whatever 
the  effect  of  Mary  Leslie's  arrival  on  the  other 
tenants  of  the  chamber,  it  was  a  relief  to  this 
poor  child,  who,  condemned  to  maintain  the 
painful  position  then   considered  only  proper 
respect  from  the  young  and  lowly  when  in  the 
presence  of  their  elders  and  superiors,  had  been 
B   3 
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reading  until  her  strength  was  exhausted  ;  and 
then  too  as  she  raised  her  fair  face  to  the  sweet 
countenance  of  Mary,  and  beheld  a  being  so 
unhke  the  cold  and  rigid  ones  around  her,  the 
warm  feelings  of  childhood,  which  had  been  so 
cruelly  repressed,  appeared  suddenly  to  expand, 
and  she  felt  a  longing  desire  to  greet  the  beauti- 
ful stranger  with  a  cordial  welcome  ;  but  such 
a  movement  would,  she  well  knew,  deprive  her 
of  the  protection  of  the  charitable  lady  who 
had  extended  towards  the  orphan  her  benevo- 
lence, and  while  from  pride  Lady  Tracy  took 
care  her  young  protegee  wanted  none  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  never  occurred  to  her  mind, 
that  by  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  the  child^s  days  were  rendered  as 
wretched  as  they  would  have  been,  had  she  left 
her  to  the  miserable  fate  it  was  her  boast  to 
have  rescued  her  from.  Could  the  rich  and 
proud  only  feel  how  much  greater  happiness 
they  would  confer,  by  entering  into  the  feelings 
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of  the  afflicted,  than  by  merely  extending  to 
them  that  pecuniary  aid  which  often  relieves 
the  least  part  of  distress,  the  luxury  of  causing 
tears  of  joy  to  flow  down  the  cheek  of  the 
widow  and  orphan,  would  well  repay  their  un- 
wonted exertion. 

"  You  may  approach,  young  lady,*'  was  the 
cold  salutation  that  greeted  the  stranger;  "  I 
was  taught  to  expect  you  long  since,  but  1  pre- 
sume curiosity  prompted  you  to  see  a  little 
more  of  this  wicked  world  before  you  settled 
among  us :  times  are  changed  since  1  was 
young,  and  the  liberty  now  permitted  young 
women  will  be  their  destruction." 

^^  It  was  not  my  wish,  my  dear  madam,*^ 
Mary  Leslie  began,  but  she  was  cut  short  by 
the  harsh  voice  of  the  old  lady. 

^'  Well,  well,  I  dare  say  you  know  how  to 
excuse  youreelf,  and  I  permit  no  unnecessary 
conversation  in  my  presence  ;  when  I  am  more 
at  leisure  I  shall  learn  how  far  you  are   skilled 
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in  your  needle  and  the  management  of  a  house  ; 
but  I  fear  my  poor  son  will  rue  the  day  when 
his  father,  of  blessed  memory,  was  bent  on  his 
taking  a  wild  mountain  maiden  for  his  wife — 
and  then,  I  have  heard  something  whispered 
about  sea  robbers,  and  a  residence  among  them 
-^but  this  passes  belief,  since  the  looking  upon 
such  monsters  must  have  killed  a  delicate 
minded  female  ! — And  now,  Silence,"  address- 
ing the  kneeling  girl,  ^^  continue  the  history,  it 
is  not  yet  time  for  refection/' 

Thus  admonished.  Silence,  who  had  gathered 
fresh  strength  from  her  short  respite,  resumed 
her  wearisome  task  for  the  space  of  another 
hour,  in  that  monotonous  tone  which  Lady 
Tracy  considered  essential  to  propriety  of 
reading. 

On  a  sudden  the  reader  stopped,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  signal  from  her  mistress,  and  the 
stately  lady,  rising  from  her  chair,  made  a  mute 
sign  for  Mary  Leslie  to  follow,  as  with  a  step 
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and  mien  which  might  well  have  become  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  she  led  the  way  to  the  salle  a 
manger,  where  was  spread  a  repast  every  way 
in  unison  with  the  heavy  grandeur  around. 

The  seat  prepared  for  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
was  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  behind 
it,  with  eyes  bent  down,  as  if  raising  them  to 
the  stately  personage,  who  took  her  scat  with 
an  air  of  royal  dignity,  had  been  little  less  than 
sacrilege,  stood  a  page,  whose  office  it  was  to 
carve,  the  only  male  creature  to  be  found  among 
Lady  Tracy's  household.  The  dinner  passed 
in  profound  silence,  every  thing  appearing  to 
be  conducted  by  clock  work.  Once  indeed  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  old  lady  was  heard,  admon- 
ishing, in  a  few  words  much  to  the  purpose^ 
the  youthful  reader  for  suffering  her  eyes  to 
rove,  and  from  the  confusion  on  her  cheek 
and  that  of  the  young  carver,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  in  what  direction  the  truants  had 
strayed.  A  lengthened  Latin  grace,  pronounced 
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by  the  lady  herself,  and  they  again  sought  the 
apartment  into  which  Mary  Leslie  was  first 
introduced.  Again  the  embroideresses  plied 
their  needles,  and  again  Silence  was  condemned 
to  resume  her  cushion,  and  its  accompaniment? 
and  as  she  bent  her  pliant  knee  the  poor  or- 
phan's eyes  sought  those  of  Mary  Leslie,  and 
read  in  their  expression,  that  one  being  felt  for 
her. 

The  golden  orb  of  day  was  just  sinking  in  the 
west,  when  at  another  signal  from  Lady  Tracy, 
the  most  starched  among  her  waiting  women 
proceeded  with  great  form  to  read  the  evening 
service,  an  office  which  Silence,  happily  for  her, 
was  not  judged  of  sufficient  age  to  perform ; 
this  ended,  a  blessing  was  pronounced  by  Lady 
Tracy  on  her  assembled  household,  and  shortly 
after,  not  a  sound  was  heard  throughout  the 
mansion,  save  that  which  might  proceed  from 
some  marauding  rat,  elated  with  the  freedom 
obtained  by  the  early  hours  kept  by  its  foes^  tQ 
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revel  at  will  through  the  spacious  apartments. 
But  if  its  nocturnal  perambulations  were  allowed 
to  begin  at  an  hour,  when  modern  rats  are 
taught  to  believe  morning  commences,  they 
were  interrupted  at  a  proportionably  early 
period,  the  bell  from  a  neighbouring  turret  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  chime  four,  when  the  house- 
hold were  again  in  motion  ;  the  lady  stepped 
from  her  dormitory,  to  resume  her  chair,  and 
another  day  was  begun  and  ended  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding. 

Weeks  dragged  on  in  the  same  dull  routine, 
effectually  wearied  Mary  Leslie  of  an  English 
life.  Sh€  had  hoped  that,  seeing  how  unfit  her 
mountain  education  had  rendered  her  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  she  was  told  the  lady  of  the  house 
of  Tracy  must  assume,  her  august  mother-in-law 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  some  effort 
being  made  to  dismiss  her  to  her  own  mountain 
wilds,  and  substitute  a  more  efficient  represen- 
tative of  her  grandeur  ;  but  how  firmly  soever 
B  5 
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the  Lady  Tracy  might  feel  perfsuaded   that   the 
glories  of  her  house   were   doomed   to  a   total 
eclipse,  through  the  awkwardness  of  the  simple 
girl  whose  fairy  form  was  lost  amid  the   rich 
brocade,  and  starched  ruff,  into  which   it   had 
been  inducted  ;  and  whose  light  springing  step 
would  never  be  trained  to  the   measured    pace, 
which  she  considered  the  standing  rule  for  the 
noble  and  courtly;  still  the  idea  of  failing  in  the 
fulfilment  of  one  iota  in  her  deceased  husband's 
will,  never  for  a   moment  suggested  itself  to 
Lady  Tracy,  and  Mary  was  doomed  each  day  to 
hear  of  her  nuptials,  as  a  thing  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  From  all  she  ob- 
served, as  connected  with  the  family  of  which  she 
was  to  become  a  member,  Mary  Leslie's  opinion 
of  her  future  husband  could  not  be  very  exalted, 
and  shelooked  forward  to  his  appearance,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance, rather  calculated  to  increase  her  dis- 
comfort than  tending  to  remove  any  portion  of  it. 
The  very  delay  proved  him  the   worthy   son  of 
his   mother,   since  what,   young   knight,   save 
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one  brought  up  in  her  school  of  rigid  proprieties, 
would  not  evince  some  Httle  impatience  to  be- 
hold his  betrothed  bride  ?  But  Henry  Tracy 
came  not,  until  even  the  stately  lady  herself  be- 
gan to  marvel  at  his  protracted  absence,  though 
she  always  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  to 
those  around  by  remarking  that — 

"No  doubt  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  in- 
creasing influence  at  Court;"  adding,  "  that  the 
noble  Devereux  had  need  of  her  Henry^s  head, 
to  direct  his  course  amid  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  a  Court." 

"  We  must  leave  it  to  a  mother's  partiality 
to  determine  in  what  way  the  prudence  of  a 
headstrong  youth  could,  or  did,  serve  as  pilot 
to  the  favourite ;  doubting  in  our  own  mind, 
whether  it  was  not  to  counsellors  such  as  Tracy 
that  the  wreck  of  Essex  might  be  traced,  amid 
those  very  shoals  and  quicksands,  through 
which  the  venerable  lady  devoutly  believed  her 
darling  son  was  so  wisely,  and  skilfully,  direct- 
ing his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


The  life  to  which  Mary  Leslie  found  herself 
condemned  under  the  watchful  care  of  her 
stately  mother-in-law,  was  sufficiently  monoto- 
nous to  weary  even  one  brought  up  according 
to  the  rigid  notions  of  education  then  existing  ; 
but,  when  contrasted  with  the  life  of  a  highland 
maiden,  whose  only  restraint  had  arisen  from 
her  own  sensitive  delicacy,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined,  that  the  days  dragged  heavily  along, 
and  that  the  eternal  task  of  embroidery  to 
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which  she  was  condemned,  in  common  with  the 
waiting  women,  became  grievous  as  the  toilsome 
labour  with  which  the  poet's  fancy  has  punish- 
ed the  impiety  of  Sisyphus. 

It  was  from  a  waking  dream  she  had  accus- 
tomed herself  to  indulge  in,  and  without  which 
her  life  would  have  been  still  more  insuppor- 
table, that  Mary  Leslie  was  roused  by  an  un- 
wonted degree  of  bustle  in  the  mansion,  and 
while  she  was  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
unusual  symptoms  of  life  that  pervaded  its  in- 
mates, a  manly  and  not  unmusical  voice  met 
her  ear,  singing  in  a  joyous  strain,  a  lively 
French  romance  then  much  in  vogue.  There 
was  no  mistaking  who  the  chanteur  must  be, 
no  living  man  save  the  representative  of  the 
noble  house  of  Tracy,  would  thus  dare  to  lift  a 
merry  stave  in  the  stern  lady^s  hearing,  and 
with  a  cheek  blanched  by  emotion,  and  a  sick- 
ness of  heart,  she   vainly   struggled  to  repress. 
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Mary  Leslie  beheld  the  door  of  the   apartment 
thrown  open  to  admit  Henry  Tracy. 

For  some  moments  she  dared  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  contemplate  a  being,  whose  appearance 
should  have  brought  with  it  unalloyed  pleasure  ; 
but  which  the  gloomy  thoughts  in  which  she 
had  of  late  indulged,  had  clothed  with  terrors 
only  calculated  to  distress  her.  By  the  time 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session to  note  what  was  passing,  Henry 
Tracy  had  traversed  the  room  and  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  the  venerable  lady,  who  rigidly  exacted 
from  her  son  a  due  observance  of  the  rules  of 
filial  respect,  though  she  failed  in  imposing  on 
his  lively  disposition  the  yoke  of  silence  to 
which  others  were  obliged  to  succumb.  The 
sight  Mary  Leslie  obtained  of  this  dreaded 
visitor,  dispelled,  in  some  degree,  the  un- 
favorable opinion  she  had  formed  of  him,  since 
to  a  noble  bearing  and  much  grace  of  move- 
ment, Tracy  joined  a  face,  such  as  limners  love 
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to  paint,  and  ladies  to  look  upon.  The  old 
lady  might  be  forgiven  the  pride  with  which 
she  regarded  her  son,  as  he  begged  a  blessing  ; 
and  an  unbidden  tear  rushed  to  her  proud  eye, 
as  that  brow  met  her  gaze,  bearing  the  same 
open,  candid  expression  as  had  graced  that  of 
her  departed  husband,  to  whom  she  was  united 
by  those  strong  bonds  of  affection,  which 
frequently  characterise  the  love  of  the  cold  in 
demeanour. 

^'  Your  blessing,  mother,^^  the  young  man 
said  with  the  same  look  of  chastened  submis- 
sion, which  had  accompanied  the  words,  when 
his  tongue  first  lisped  them  forth. 

"  The  God  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee,  my 
noble  boy !"  she  said,  laying  her  withered 
hand  on  his  head,  "  and  spare  thee  to  glad  my 
widowed  heart ;  but  you  have  left  your  mother 
long,  my  son,  in  her  solitude,  though  well  you 
know,  Henry  Tracy,  that  the  sight  of  you 
carries   her  back  to  the   days  of  youth,  and 
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lightens  the  weight  of  years  which  begins  to 
press  heavily  on  her/^ 

"  Your  pardon^  good  mother  of  mine,  if  I 
have  seemed  to  neglect  my  duty ;  the  sickness 
of  a  dear  friend  detained  me,  nothing  short  of 
this  could  have  kept  me  thus  long  from  the 
hall  of  my  father's/' 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid/'  the  old  lady  said,  in 
much  alarm,  «'  that  any  evil  hath  befallen  the 
noble  Devereux,  for  well  I  ween  he  is  the 
dearest  friend  you  have  on  earth.'^ 

"  Nay,  good  mother,  be  not  anxious  on  his 
account,  he  is  better,  though  his  wound  was 
somewhat  long  in  healing.'* 

"  His  wound  ?  Jesu  Maria  !  with  whom 
hath  the  noble  Essex  fought  ?" 

"  With  one,"  Tracy  answered,  clenching  his 
teeth,  *^  with  one  that  would  to  Heaven  the 
Earl's  good  sword  had  swept  from  the  earth  !■ ' 

"  Hush  child/'  the  old  lady  said,  wliile  a 
shade     of     displeasure    darkened    her    brow, 
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"  such  a  wish  ill  befits  the  mouth  of  a  christian 
man." 

The  face  of  Tracy  crimsoned,  as  at  that 
moment  his  eye  fell  on  the  form  of  Mary 
Leslie,  for  conscience  whispered  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  wish  had  its  source  in  a  passion  he 
could  not  cherish,  without  doing  foul  wrong  to 
his  destined  bride.  Rising  from  the  footstool 
on  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  he  said,  "It 
were  lacking  courtesy,  not  to  crave  the  pardon 
of  yonder  fair  lady  for  so  long  neglecting  her 
claims  to  my  attention.^' 

"  Lead  her  hither,  my  son,"  Lady  Tracy 
said  with  a  sigh,  "  that  I  may  present  your 
betrothed  wife  to  you,  and  bless  my  children.'^ 

He  rose  to  obey,  but  a  painful  degree  of 
embarrassment,  which  almost  deprived  him  of 
speech,  rendered  his  address  any  thing  but 
likely  to  impress  a  lady  favorably  in  his  behalf. 
Mary  Leslie  rose  mechanically,  rather  than 
from  comprehending  his  muttered  request  that 
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she  would  permit  him  to  lead  her  to  Lady- 
Tracy  ;  she  felt  his  hand  icy  cold  as  it  touched 
hers,  and  it  seemed  to  tremble  ;  but  this  she 
imputed  to  the  agitation  which  rendered  her 
own  unsteady,  and  thereby  imparted  its  own 
tremor,  to  the  hand  that  held  it. 

The  stately  lady  gazed  on  the  youthful  pair  ; 
and  a  degree  of  complacency  mingled  with  the 
look  she  bestowed  on  the  Scottish  maiden,  not 
always  observable,  when  her  eyes  took  the 
same  direction  ;  this  was  probably  owing  to  an 
air  of  dignity  she  had  never  before  remarked 
in  that  slight  form,  and  which  Lady  Tracy 
attributed  solely  to  her  own  tuition.  But  the 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  a  different  direction. 
Recovered  from  the  painful  feeling  which  had 
oppressed  her  on  first  seeing  him,  she  had 
been  so  long  taught  to  regard  as  her  future 
protector,  the  coldness  and  restraint  of  Tracy's 
air  struck  her ;  part  of  this  she  was  content 
to   attribute  to   his  embarrassing  situation,  in 
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thus  meeting  a  stranger,  and  yet  one  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  strictly  bound  for  years,  and 
her  own  painful  emotions  taught  her  to  pity 
his  confusion ;  but  the  native  tact  of  woman 
soon  discovered,  that  something  beyond  youth- 
ful bashfalness  was  hidden  beneath  this  reser- 
ved deportment,  and  then  arose  the  alarm, 
which  in  such  a  case  a  sensitive  mind  could 
not  fail  to  experience,  whether  in  the  moment 
of  confusion  she  had  not  by  word,  or  look, 
evinced  more  interest  in  the  youthful  cavalier, 
than  feminine  pride  might  approve  ;  this 
thought  it  was  which  threw  into  her  bearing 
the  slight  degree  of  hauteur  Lady  Tracy  so 
much  rejoiced  to  behold. 

"  Henry,  ray  son,''  she  said  in  a  softened 
tone,  for  the  recollections  of  olden  times  crowd- 
ed thick  upon  her  mind,  "  I  need  not  say  that 
in  this  young  maiden,  you  behold  the  bride, 
your  sainted  father  iu  his  wisdom  selected  for 
you  ;   may    God  grant  you  many  happy  years. 
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my  children,  and  may  each  day  cause  you  to 
rejoice  more  and  more  in  the  union  he  has 
made." 

She  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  as  she  joined 
and  pressed  them  in  her  own,  tears  which  her 
dimmed  eyes  seemed  incapable  of  shedding, 
fell  thick  and  fast  upon  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  a  situation  of  more 
cruel  vexation  than  that  of  Henry  Tracy ;  on 
one  hand  this  unwonted  display  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  mother,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  touched  his  heart,  while  the  sweet 
expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  beautiful 
girl,  whose  hand  he  clasped,  silently  upbraided 
him,  with  the  misery  he  was  preparing  for  an 
unoffending  being,  he  was  bound  to  cherish, 
and  protect ;  to  these  were  opposed  the  charms 
of  the  siren,  who  had  enthralled  him,  and  the 
better  feelings  which  urged  him  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  a  deceased  parent,  were  lost  in  the 
wild  tvunult  of  the  intoxicating  passion  in   his 
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bosom.  But  the  favorite  of  Essex  had  drank 
too  deeply  of  the  cup  of  dissimulation,  which  a 
court  never  fails  to  hold  to  the  lips  of  such  as 
seek  its  precincts,  to  permit  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation  to  gain  an  undue  ascendency  over 
him ;  Tracy  felt  mortified  at  having  displayed 
so  much  of  what  was  passing  within,  and 
throwing  around  him  the  mantle  of  duplicity, 
he  resolved,  beneath  its  folds,  and  a  bold  as- 
sumption of  what  he  was  far  from  feeling,  to 
rid  himself  of  his  embarrassment  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  trust  to  time  and  his  good  genius  to 
deliver  him  ultimately  from  what  he  devoutly 
determined  never  should  take  place.  Raising 
the  hand,  he  still  held,  to  his  lips,  he  said 
gaily.— 

*'  Tears  and  serious  faces  are  not  the  harbin- 
gers of  a  young  and  lovely  bride's  first  introduc- 
tion ;  and  now  I  bethink  me,  graceless  that  I 
am,  I  have  not  yet  welcomed  you  fair  lady  to 
the  shores  of  England,  or  to  the  house  destined 
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for  your  abode  ;  neither  have  I  craved  forgive- 
ness for  having  left  you  so  long,  without  testi- 
fying the  impatience  I  felt  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet ;  but  I  am  sufficiently  punished  by 
seeing  how  much  I  have  lost  ;  say  then,  can 
you  pardon  me  sweet  lady  ?'* 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,^'  she  answered 
gravely,  "  since  vanity  alone  on  my  part  could 
have  induced  me  to  expect  you  would  ex- 
change the  pleasures  of  a  gay  court  for  soli- 
tude.'^ 

"  Nay,  sweet  lady,  do  not  imagine  it  was  the 
love  of  gaiety  that  kept  me  from  my  duty  ;  I 
have  been  a  close  prisoner  by  a  sick  couch. 
But  you  spoke  of  solitude ;  and  certes  this 
house  is  not  a  meet  sojourn  for  youth  and 
beauty  ;  we  must  have  you  to  court,  where  you 
will  not  be  long  in  becoming  the  cynosure  of 
gallants'  eyes." 

^*  You  say  well,  my  son,"  Lady  Tracy  ob- 
served, and  Mary  Leslie  heard  her  with  sur- 
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prise  and  dismay,  ^^  much  good,  I  trust  has 
arisen  to  Miss  Leslie  from  her  indwelling  at 
my  poor  abode ;  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
struct her  in  the  duties  of  a  good  housewife, 
and  the  last  cushion  she  embroidered  was  cer- 
tainly a  masterpiece  ;  while  I  rejoice  to  observe 
that  the  wild  and  careless  step  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  cross  my  chamber,  has  given  place 
to  the  measured  tread  which  better  fits  a  matron 
of  the  house  of  your  fathers  !  Yet,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  a  brief  sojourn 
in  the  court  of  our  gracious  Queen,  whose  ma- 
jestic port  and  dignity  of  step  is  indeed  a  rare 
model  for  the  young  to  form  themselves  by, 
may  finish  what  is  so  happily  begun,  and  the 
wild  mountain  maiden  in  time  attain  that  de- 
meanour, which  has  ever  distinguished  the 
female  descendants  of  our  house.'^ 

Tracy  listened  to  this  long  tirade  from  his 
venerable  parent,  and  a  smile  involuntarily 
curled  his  lip,  as  the  qualifications  of  his  des- 
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tined  bride  were  ranged  in  order  before  him. — 
"  Such  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  Tracy/'  he 
thought,  "  she  must  be  queen  of  fashion  as 
well  as  beauty  ;  this  slight,  dark  girl  will  do  for 
neither.'* 

The  look  which  accompanied  his  mental  so- 
liloquy was  not  lost  upon  Mary  Leslie  ;  gifted 
with  quick  natural  perception,  she  read  in  it 
that  Tracy  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his 
bride  elect,  and  she  hastened  to  convince  him 
it  was  not  her  wish  to  enter  into  scenes  where 
the  deficiencies  she  believed  so  conspicuous  in 
her  appearance,  and  manner,  could  not  fail  to 
draw  on  her  the  remarks  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
gay  and  courtly  circle  in  which  Tracy  moved. 

"  By  your  leave,  dear  lady,"  she  said,  ^^  I 
will  remain  where  I  am,  until  your  patience  is 
exhausted  by  the  deviations  my  untaught  man- 
ners are  constantly  making  from  the  rules  of 
propriety,  and  you  send  me  from  you  in  dis- 
pleasure." 
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•^  The  choice  you  make,  maiden/'  the  old  lady 
replied,  drawing  herself  up  in  conscious  supe- 
riority, "  speaks  well  for  your  sense.  True,  the 
time  was,  when  the  Lady  Tracy  might  have 
taken  upon  herself  the  entire  modelling  of  her 
future  daughter ;  but  I  am  now  growing  old, 
and  unfit  for  the  task.  My  son  stands  high  in 
the  love  of  noble  Devereux,  and  the  bride  of 
Essex's  friend  cannot  be  slighted  in  the  Court ; 
where,  as  I  hear,  that  young  nobleman  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
so  young,  and  so  distinguished  by  a  princess 
whose  name  is  but  another  word  for  prudence, 
and  sagacity,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  his 
riper  years  V 

So  spake  the  Lady  Tracy  in  her  wisdom, 
little  dreaming  that  the  graceful  form,  and 
handsome  face,  of  the  youthful  Earl  had  aught 
to  do  with  the  proud  preeminence  he  held 
among  the  nobles  of  England.  But  EHzabeth 
was  arrived   at   that  age,  when   the  flattering 

VOL.    III.  c 
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attentions  of  a  young  and  handsome  man  are 
apt  to  derange  the  citadel  of  a  lady's  heart,  how 
well  soever  it  may  appear  guarded  by  sense  and 
prudence ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Dan 
Cupid  makes  half  the  havoc  in  the  bosom  of 
fifteen,  that  he  does  in  the  more  mature  one  of 
fifty,  when  he  mischievously  effects  a  lodgment 
there.  To  all  this  the  old  lady  was  a  stranger, 
and  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  sacrilege 
to  have  hinted,  that  the  virgin  Queen,  who  was 
her  beau  ideal  of  the  female  character,  could 
be  influenced  in  her  choice  of  a  favorite  by  any 
consideration,  save  that  of  his  superior  merit. 
With  a  mother  s  partiality,  she  did  indeed 
ascribe  some  portion  of  the  EarPs  elevation  to 
the  influence  and  example  of  her  son  ;  and  the 
good  lady  pleased  herself  by  drawing  a  flatter- 
ing picture  of  the  career  of  glory  she  believed 
marked  out  for  the  two  friends,  stretching  for- 
ward for  years  to  come — Happy  ignorance  of 
the  dread  to  be  ! 
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With  the  weariness  of  inaction,  that  usual  at- 
tendant upon  the  young,  Tracy  soon  quitted  the 
apartment  of  his  lady  mother,  to  ramble  through 
the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  now  whistling  the 
truant  hound  to  his  side,  for,  rejoicing  in  the 
unwonted  liberty  his  master's  return  had  procur- 
ed him,  the  creature  was  bent  upon  running  over 
as  much  ground  as  possible  to  compensate  for  his 
long  captivity  ;  and  anon  turning  his  attention 
to  a  favorite  hawk  which  sat  upon  his  hand, 
without  a  wish  to  leave  the  loved  perch  though 
divested  of  her  hood  and  jesses.  The  nume- 
rous retainers  of  the  family,  too,  who  were  re- 
stricted from  entering  the  presence  of  their 
stately  lady,  she  having  since  the  death  of  her 
lord  banished  all  male  creatures  from  her  sight 
but  who  were  lodged  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  house,  crowded  round  to  welcome 
their  young  master,  whose  coming  was  ever  a 
day  of  jubilee.  Thus  passed  the  first  day  of 
Tracy's  reappearance  in  this  abode  consecrated 
c  3 
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to  silence  and  formality^  and  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  assert  that  things  went  on  in  their  usual 
methodical  train ;  but  where  is  the  mother  pos- 
sessing that  precious  jewel,  an  only  son,  who 
will  not  readily  find  an  excuse  for  one  in  the 
same  enviable  situation,  and  call  to  remem- 
brance the  delightful  confusion  into  which  her 
domicile  has  been  thrown  by  the  return  of  the 
young  gentleman  from  a  visit,  or  from  school. 

Yet  let  not  the  reader  judge  harshly  of  this 
only  son  of  his  mother.  Tracy  possessed  an 
excellent  heart,  though  its  better  feelings  had 
perchance  been  warped  and  turned  aside,  by 
being,  from  his  infancy  made  an  idol  of,  first  by 
his  doting  parents,  and  then  by  Essex,  whose 
singular  affection  for  his  young  friend  seemed 
daily  to  increase.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
if,  finding  his  influence  over  those  around  him 
b©undless,  Tracy  should  become  a  little  vain, 
and  that  this  vanity  should  lead  him  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  his  noble  friend's  sister,   one  of 
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the  proud  beauties  that  graced  the  Court  of 
EUzabeth.  But  here  his  presumption  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  a  salutary  check,  for  natu- 
rally aspiring,  and  elated  by  the  homage  which 
her  charms,  added  to  the  influence  of  her 
brother  with  the  Queen  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract, the  haughty  lady  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  lowly  Knight,  who,  though  of  gentle 
blood,  could  not  boast  a  high  sounding  title. 
Tracy  was  no  stranger  to  the  slight  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux,  which,  together  with  the  barrier  his 
father's  will  placed  between  them,  might  appear 
sufficient  to  crush  the  hopes  he  dared  to  nourish, 
but  the  first  obstacle  Tracy  resolved  to  remove 
with  his  sword,  which  he  doubted  not  would 
carve  for  him  a  way  to  titles  and  lands,  thereby 
making  him  in  some  degree  a  fitting  mate  for 
the  proud  lady  of  Devereux;  while  for  the 
second,  his  father's  will,  he  saw  no  better 
means  of  removing  that  difficulty  than  by  intro- 
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ducing  his  betrothed  to  Court,  where  he  trusted 
a  mutual  affection  might  spring  np  between  the 
Scottish  heiress  and  one  of  the  youthful  cour- 
tiers, which,  by  inspiring  her  with  an  aversion 
to  himself,  would  lead  her  to  protest  against 
their  union,  in  which  case  alone  the  contract 
would  become  void.  But  all  this  Tracy  kept 
cautiously  guarded  in  the  recesses  of  his  own 
bosom,  and  if  his  conduct  towards  his  betrothed 
bride  was  unmarked  by  the  fervour  of  passion, 
it  lacked  none  of  that  kindly  attention  a  brother 
would  render  a  beloved  sister,  in  which  light 
he  was  soon  won  to  regard  the  Highland  maiden, 
whose  unassuming  gentleness,  and  firm  though 
feminine  mind,  would  soon  have  obtained  an 
entire  ascendancy  over  him,  had  not  a  powerful 
rival  interposed. 

Mary  Leslie  on  her  side  beheld  in  her  des- 
tined bridegroom,  one  well  calculated  to  win 
her  love  ;  frank,  open  hearted,  generous,  brave 
even  to  rashness,  hasty  in  taking  offence,  but 
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forgiving  as  easily,  it  was  impossible  to  live  with 
such  a  being  without  feeling  a  powerful  interest 
in  him ;  and  she  would  sometimes  please  her- 
self with  the  idea^  that  by  gentle  means  he 
might  yet  be  won  from  those  failings  she  could 
not  avoid  observing  in  his  character ;  but  then 
the  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  she  should 
never  possess  his  aifection  ;  and  thus  she  was 
forced  to  repel  the  love  that  sought  an  entrance 
into  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


A  MASQUE^  in  those  days,  the  favorite  diversion 
among  the  ladies  of  England,  was  the  scene 
chosen  for  the  debut  of  Mary  Leslie  into  the 
fashionable  world.  At  an  hour  the  bare  men- 
tion of  which  would  cause  the  modern  belle  to 
yawn,  the  votaries  of  frolic  mirth  were  assem- 
bled in  the  rush  strewn  chamber,  while  the 
glare  of  torches,  held  by  a  crowd  of  servants, 
threw  a  wild  and  flickering  light  over  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  that  past  to  and  fro  in  the  broad 
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blaze  that  rendered  the  scene  calculated  to  sur- 
prise and  bewilder  the  novice,  rather  than  give 
her  pleasure.  The  strange,  and  savage  dress 
too,  adopted  by  most  of  the  masquers,  formed 
another  cause  for  wonder,  since  Mary  Leslie 
found  herself  surrounded,  not,  by  the  brilliant, 
and  graceful  forms, — which  are  seen  to  glide 
through  a  modern  masquerade,  where  the  rich, 
and  varied  costumes  of  all  the  climes  under 
Heaven,  alternately  charm  the  eye ;  but  in 
place  of  these,  might  be  seen  the  frightful  form 
of  all  kinds  of  monsters,  uttering  the  discordant 
yells,  which  each  judged  most  appropriate  to 
the  character  adopted.  Yet  this  strange 
species  of  amusement  was  entered  into  with  the 
same  zest,  with  which  a  fashionable  lady  of  the 
present  day  flies  from  one  crowded  party  to 
another,  enduring  a  degree  of  heat  and  fatigue, 
as  repugnant  to  the  unperverted  taste,  as  the 
bear-baiting  and  masques  of  the  golden  age 
of  good  Queen  Bess.  Here  and  there  might 
c  5 
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be  seen  the  stately  form  of  a  Spanish  Hidalgo, 
a  costume  much  in  vogue  since  the  last  reign, 
when  all  who  wished  to  gain  the  favor  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  whose  eyes,  the  dress  as  well  as  the 
figure  of  her  youthful  husband  shone  pre-emi- 
nent, adopted  the  costume  of  his  country;  and 
still,  though  it  had  ceased  to  prove  a  passport  to 
the  favor  of  the  reigning  Queen,  many  a 
youthful  knight  adopted  it,  flattering  himself 
that  his  graceful  form  was  shewn  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  Spanish,  than  in  the  English 
dress,  and  hoping  to  draw  from  the  eyes  of 
royalty  an  approving  glance. 

After  walking  through  the  rooms  for  some 
time,  the  lady  who  acted  as  chaperon  to  Mary, 
fatigued  with  her  efforts  to  direct  her  young 
companion's  attentions  to  all  she  believed  cal- 
culated to  excite  her  astonishment,  declared 
she  must  rest  for  a  time,  and  Tracy,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  more  steadily  beside  his  charge, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  after  providing 
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them  with  seats,  darted  off  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  in  search  of  fresh  amusement. 
But  if  the  feet  of  Lady  Di  waxed  weary,  this 
was  not  the  case  with  her  tongue,  as  her  inces- 
sant talking  fully  proved.  Apparently  well 
acquainted  with  every  person  in  the  room,  how 
strange  soever  the  disguise  adopted  for  conceal- 
ment, she  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  entertain- 
ing companion  to  the  novice  beside  her,  and 
indeed,  to  those  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  than  the  Highland  maiden,  since  her 
remarks  upon  the  assembly,  were  seasoned  by 
that  ill-natured  sarcasm,  which  too  frequently 
passes  current  with  the  world  for  wit. 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  a  group,  who  had 
for  some  minutes  been  listening  attentively 
to  one  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  there  formed, 
attracted  the  eyes  of  Mary  Leslie  to  the  spot, 
and  as  the  crowd  divided,  a  figure  that  moved 
from  among  them,  at  once  rivetted  her  atten- 
tion.    This   was  a  female,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
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tume  of  a  Bohemienne,  or  fortune-teller,  but 
whose  stately  step,  and  majesty  of  demeanour, 
had  better  suited  the  tiara,  and  poigniard  of  a 
Sultan's  bride.  Such  was  the  effect  produced 
on  Mary  Leslie  by  her  appearance,  that  she 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  Queen  !" 

"  The  Queen  !"  her  companion  repeated,  in 
a  tone  of  mockery,  "  how  long  is  it  think  you, 
maiden,  since  Elizabeth  Tudor  could  boast  such 
a  step  as  that  ?  God  help  the  mark  !  her 
Grace  begins  to  feel  the  weight  of  years,  and 
between  friends,  is  marvellously  awry  of  late, 
as  may  be  seen  in  spite  of  the  art  she  uses  to 
conceal  her  defects  ;  but  the  truth  will  peep 
out,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  grey  lock,  a 
false  tooth,  or  a  bent  spine." 

"  But  who  is  that  lady  ?'*  asked  Mary,  "  for 
lady  she  must  be,  and  a  noble  one  too." 

"  Don't  know  her,"  Lady  Di  replied  con- 
temptuously, ''  some  bold  minx  I  warrant,  by 
the  shortness  of  her  petticoats,  not  a  foot  to 
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shew  either/'  here  the  speaker  stretched  out^ 
and  glanced  with  evident  complacency  at  one, 
which,  considering  the  years  it  had  served  its 
owner,  had  certainly  undeniable  claims  to  the 
appellation  of  pretty.  ^'  But  yonder  comes 
Henry  Tracy,"  she  added,  ^'  perchance  he  can 
tell  us  who  she  is." 

As  Tracy  approached  he  loosened  the  string 
by  which  his  mask  was  attached,  and  it  fell 
from  his  face  ;  Mary  Leslie  was  struck  by  the 
expression  of  anger  and  vexation  that  flushed 
his  brow ;  but  the  view  she  obtained  of  his 
countenance  was  momentary,  for  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  he  replaced  the  mask  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  remove,  and  the  next 
minute  the  silvery  tones  of  the  gipsy,  who  had 
glided  to  his  side,  were  heard. 

"  Be  not  angry,''  she  said,  lightly  touching 
Tracy's  arm,  "  if  your  fortune  be  not  so  bright 
as  you  wish,  blame  the  stars  and  not  the  poor 
Bohemienne,   who  only  reads  them  to  you. — 
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Turning  to  Mary  Leslie,  she  went  on.  "  Shall 
I  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  lady  ?  or  will  this 
gentleman^s  displeasure  make  you  dread  my 
art  ?  Nay,  fear  not,  the  stars  can  show  nothing 
but  good  to  one  so  fair ;  and  I  swear  by  the 
bright  Aldeboran  to  tell  you  nothing  but  the 
truth/' 

With  a  view  of  detaining  the  silver  toned 
siren  by  her  side,  Mary  Leslie  put  out  her 
hand,  which  the  gipsy  took,  attentively  examin- 
ing the  palm,  and  feigning  to  trace  the  lines 
therein  with  a  finger  which,  notwithstanding 
the  dark  hue  that  stained  its  surface,  was  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

"  This  little  hand,''  she  said,  "  tells  of  dan- 
gers passed  through,  and  of  perils  by  land  and 
water  !  and  of  more,  sweet  lady,  that  are  yet  to 
be  overcome — of  a  faithless  and  false  lover." 

At  this  part  of  her  speech  Mary  drew  her 
palm  somewhat  hastily  away,  and  the  gipsy, 
crossing  her  hands  meekly  within  the  red  cloak, 
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which  was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  said — 
"  It  is  my  hard  fate  to  offend  to  night,  where  I 
should  bring  nothing  but  joys  and  fair  prospects 
— yet,  lady,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
you  will  think  of  the  gipsy's  prophecy." 

"  Gipsy  or  witch  ?*  Tracy  said  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  passion,  "  begone,  and  carry 
your  devilish  hints  elsewhere." 

"  Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,  the  hart 
ungalled  play,"  the  gipsy  answered  in  an  arch 
tone,  availing  herself  of  these  well  known  words, 
to  express  the  sense  she  had,  that  the  fortune 
she  began  to  read,  found  an  echo  in  Tracy's 
bosom. 

Provoked  beyond  his  patience,  and  too  much 
given  up  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his 
temper  to  heed  the  change  in  the  speaker's 
voice,  Tracy  again  bade  her  begone,  in  no  very 
gentle  terms. 

"  When  I  have  completed  the  mission  1  hold 
from  those  who  watch  over  the  fair  and  faith- 
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ful  !'*  she  said,  regardless  of  Tracy's  rudeness. 
— "  Lady/'  she  continued  addressing  Mary 
Leslie,  "  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  bright 
star  Aldeboran,  bids  me  warn  you  of  treachery 
from  those  you  confide  in."  Again  she  took 
her  hand,  and  muttered  over  it  a  few  mystic 
words ;  then  resuming  the  sportive  tone  she 
had  dropped  for  a  moment,  the  gipsy  continued. 
"  This  hand  speaks  of  a  troth  plighted,  but  not 
made  by  it,  though  clasped  in  the  hand  of  him 
who  ought  to  prize  it ;  hands  have  been  joined, 
the  hearts  they  should  unite,  never." 

The  heart  of  Mary  Leslie  beat  quick  as  these 
words,  so  much  in  unison  with  her  own  suspi- 
cions, met  her  ear. 

'^  Do  you  know  me  ?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  ^'  that  you  thus  read  my  destiny  ?" 

^^  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,  lady,"  the  gipsy 
answ^ered,  "  my  eyes  have  never  till  this  night 
been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  your  face ;  the 
knowledge  1  have  of  your  fate  comes  from  the 
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stars,  which  are  the  only  books  we  can  read/' 

"  But  from  whom  should  I  dread  the  cruel 
disappointment  you  threaten,  or  how  may  I 
avoid  it." 

"  Nay,  lady,  you  tax  my  art  too  far.  Ideal  in 
mysteries,  but  the  quick  wit  will  know  how  to 
gather  knowledge,  and  profit  from  them.  When 
we  are  forewarned  of  any  calamity,  the  first 
shock  is  broken,  and  the  spirit,  which  might 
have  been  crushed  by  the  rude  encounter,  col- 
lects its  force  and  triumphs  over  it.^' 

Tracy's  impatience  threatened  every  moment 
to  break  through  the  bounds  imposed  by  the 
provoking  tell-tale's  sex ;  but  the  signs  which 
sufficiently  marked  his  displeasure,  had  no  other 
effect  on  the  gipsy,  than  to  afford  her  amuse- 
ment, and  a  wish  to  irritate  him  still  further  ; 
but  at  this  moment  a  group  approached,  at 
whose  appearance  the  gipsy  drew  back,  and 
was  presently  lost  in  the  crowd. 

The  person  among  the   new  comers,  whose 
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superior  rank  was  marked  by  the  deference 
around,  was  habited  in  a  domino,  a  mode  of 
dress  adopted,  as  it  appeared,  more  from  com- 
pliance with  the  humour  of  the  revel,  than 
from  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  wxarer  to  hold 
himself  concealed.  He  walked  up  to  Tracy, 
and  addressing  him  familiarly  said,  "  I  have 
been  seeking  you  for  the  last  half  hour,  but  I 
perceive  you  want  not  a  fair  excuse  for  thus 
hiding  yourself.** 

"  I  knew  not  you  were  here,  my  lord,"  Tracy 
answered,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  passion, 
which  even  now  trembled  in  his  voice. 

"  Does  my  presence  vex  you,  Tracy  ?"  Essex 
said  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  or  are  you  afraid  that  I 
shall  turn  informer,  and  let  Pen  know  you  are 
in  devoted  attendance  on  another  ?  Tush  man  ! 
fear  me  not,  I  have  vour  suit  too  much  at  heart 
to  betray  you.'' 

^^  [  cannot  jest  at  this  moment,  my  lord;  I 
am  too  much  provoked.'* 
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"  And  what  has  happened  to  vex  you  gentle 
Damon?  are  all  fair  damsels  alike,  stony  hearted? 
or  has  your  disguise  been  penetrated  by  some 
lynx  eye  you  wish  to  avoid  ?" 

"  I  believe  the  devil  is  in  the  room/*  Tracy 
said  bitterly. 

"  Is  he  so  V  Essex  rejoined  laughing,  "  what 
form  is  he  of?  comes  he  as  an  angel  of  light, 
or  in  his  own  proper  shape,  with  cloven  foot 
and  length  of  tail  behind  ?'^ 

"  He  is  in  the  usual  form  he  takes  when  on 
earth,"  Tracy  answered  sullenly,  '^  that  of  a 
woman." 

^'  Now  out  upon  thee,  Tracy,  for  a  false 
knight,  and  most  discourteous  gentleman,  thus 
to  vilify  the  fairest  of  God's  works,  by  hinting 
that  their  witching  beauty  has  any  thing  devilish 
in  it.  Will  you  not  punish  such  a  foul  calumny 
by  driving  him  from  your  presence.^^ 

"  That  were  perchance  a  slight  punishment," 
Mary  Leslie  answered,  and  the  tone  of  melan- 
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choly  in  which  these  few  words  were  uttered, 
spoke  volumes  in  the  ear  of  Essex,  who  gather- 
ed from  it  that  either  from  Tracy  himself,  or 
some  over  kind  friend,  the  secret  of  her  affi- 
anced husband's  attachment  to  Lady  Penelope 
was  revealed  to  Mary  Leslie,  and  pitying  the 
forlorn  situation  of  a  young  creature,  thus 
brought  from  all  her  relatives,  to  meet  with 
the  bitterest  trial  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  wo- 
man, Essex  resolved  that  his  influence  should 
henceforth  be  exerted  to  bring  back  the  rene- 
gade to  his  allegiance,  and  to  destroy  hopes 
which,  from  a  late  conversation  held  with  his 
haughty  kinswoman,  he  felt,  must  be  disap- 
pointed. Full  of  this  kindly  feeling,  the  Earl 
seated  himself  beside  Mary  Leslie,  and  sought, 
by  winning  attentions  and  playful  discourse, 
to  draw  her  from  sadness. 

''  I  would  fain  learn,"  he  said,  '^  what  man- 
ner of  animal  it  was  that  Tracy  elected  King  of 
the  regions  below  ;  certes,  here  is  a  goodly  shew 
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of  odd  cattle,  and  yet  I  see  not  one  that  comes 
up  to  my  notion  of  the  arch  fiend.  Saw  you 
the  creature,  fair  lady  ?  or  was  it  only  the  coin- 
age of  his  own  brain  V 

"  It  was  one  in  the  character  of  a  fortune- 
teller, my  lord,  who  so  disturbed  Mr.  Tracy." 

"  A  gipsy,  ha  !  now  I  would  give  a  rose  no- 
ble for  her  to  come  this  way  again,  to  tell  me 
how  the  stars  look  on  the  house  of  Devereux ; 
Tracy,"  he  added,  addressing  his  friend  in  a  low 
tone,  *' Dost  know  I  am  fallen  into  disgrace?'^ 

"  Not  with  her  Highness,^'  Tracy  replied  in 
some  alarm. 

"  ^Tis  even  so  ;  but  never  fear,  a  few  sweet 
words,  and  all  will  be  well  again." 

"  Yet  you  should  lose  no  time,  my  lord ; 
you  know  your  enemies  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  such  little  breaches  between  you  and  the 
Queen ;  and  no  effort  will  be  wanting  to  widen 
this.  Think  how  near  you  were,  but  a  short 
time  since,  losing  her  royal  favor  when — " 
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Essex  tore  the  mask  from  his  face,  to  obtain 
a  freer  current  of  air,  and  give  vent  to  the  pas- 
sion which  rose  within  him.  His  cheek  was 
flushed,  and  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled 
nigh  to  bursting. 

*^  Tracy/*  he  said  *^  as  you  value  your  own 
life  or  mine,  recall  not  that  to  my  remembrance ; 
I  have  wrestled  with  the  fiend  which  still 
whispers  blood  alone  can  atone  for  an  injurious 
blow,  come  from  whose  hand  it  may." 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid^  noble  Essex,  that  I 
should  raise  such  thoughts  in  your  bosom  ! 
I  only  sought  to  remind  you,  that  you  stand  on 
dangerous  ground,  when  the  crafty  Burleigh  is 
leaving  nothing  undone  to  undermine  you ;  and 
you  yourself  a  short  time  since  felt  some  mis- 
givings concerning  the  young  sprig  that  grows 
so  fast  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Queen's  eye." 

"  By  the  tiny  foot  of  my  grandmother  1'^ 
Essex  said  recovering  his  good  humour,  '^  I 
could  not  have  found  a  raven  in  all  England, 
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that  would  have  croaked  a  more  dismal  note  in 
my  ear  than  you  have  done  to-night  Tracy.  But 
we  will  not  snarl  over  my  mortifications,  like 
two  angry  curs  with  a  bone  between  them ;  I 
came  hither  to  enjoy  an  hour's  sport,  and  I 
shame  me  that  you  have  thus  ruffled  my 
temper  ;  but  'tis  ever  the  sunniest  climes  that 
are  subject  to  the  sudden  influence  of  the 
whirlwind.  Think  you  I  should  be  here,  if  I 
were  not  secure  that  the  sugar  plum  will  call 
back  the  pettish  chil4  ?'^ 

Tracy  shook  his  head,  "  Pshaw,  man  !"  Essex 
continued  somewhat  impatiently,  "  I  have  but 
to  kneel  and  ask  forgiveness,  and  vow  that  her 
grey  locks  are  so  many  golden  meshes,  woven 
by  Cupid  out  of  the  sunbeam  to  entangle  us 
poor  flies  ;  that  her  eyes,  of  the  same  dull  hue, 
rival  in  size  and  splendour  those  dazzling  orbs 
with  which  the  pious  Mussulman  furnishes  the 
hourie  of  his  paradise  ;  that  her  teeth,  which  I 
may  now  count   more  easily  than  my  fingers. 
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shame  in  their  pohshed  whiteness  the  spotless 
ivory.  All  this  I  have  tried  before,  and  know 
its  power ;  yet  I  would  fain  hear  what  your 
gipsy  would  advise  ;  perchance  she  might 
suggest  some  easier  method." 

"  You  will  be  overheard,  my  Lord,  if  you 
speak  so  loud  ;  and  should  the  words  you  have 
uttered  in  jest,  be  carried  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
you  might  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  appease  her 
wrath.'' 

*'You  counsel  well,  my  youthful  mentor,  and 
I  will  be  more  circumspect ;  moreover  it  waxes 
late,  and  the  room  begins  to  thin ;  my  gay 
companions,  who  accompanied  me  hither,  are 
all  withdrawn,  leaving  me  to  find  my  way 
home  alone,  with  the  exception  of  my  varlets." 

"  The  Lady  Penelope  Devereux  does  not 
grace  the  masque  with  her  presence  to  night,'"' 
Tracy  said  hesitatingly. 

''  No,  I  thought  she  was  to  accompany  me, 
but  I  left  her  in  no  gentle  mood,  because  the 
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tire  woman  had  neglected  some  part  of  the 
dress  she  had  chosen  to  appear  in.  But  now  I 
think  on  it  this  fair  lady  and  Pen  must  be 
friends."  Then  turning  to  Mary  Leslie^s 
chaperon  who  was  well  known  to  him,  the  Earl- 
added,  "Will  Lady  Di  condescend  to  brighten 
with  her  presence  our  poor  house  to-morrow 
that  she  may  present  her  fair  charge  to  Lady 
Penelope." 

Lady  Di  who  had  felt  herself  somewhat 
neglected  during  the  conversation  Essex  had 
held  with  his  friend,  now  brightened  up,  and 
graciously  accepted  the  invitation. 

'*  Lady  Tracy,"  she  observed  drawing  her- 
self up,  "  has  thought  fit  to  confide  the  care 
of  Miss  Leslie  to  me,  as  one  most  fit  to  intro- 
duce her  properly,"  so  saying  she  rose  and 
presenting  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  Essex,  moved  from  the  room 
with  all  the  stateliness  of  Lady  Tracy  herself. 

Mary  Leslie  and  Tracy  followed  in  profound 
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silence,  each  being  occupied  in  pondering  the 
events  of  the  evening.  In  this  way  they 
reached  the  water  side  where  their  barge  was 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  Lady  Di  was  profuse  in  her  compH- 
ments  to  the  noble  Earl,  of  whose  escort  she 
felt  not  a  little  proud,  and  promising  to  pay 
her  respects  the  next  morning  to  Lady  Pene- 
lope, she  followed  her  charge  into  the  barge, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  again  consigned 
to  quiet  and  repose  in  the  mansion  dedicated 
to  Harpocrates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Were  we  to  describe  the  apartment,  into 
which  Mary  Leslie  and  her  companion  were 
ushered  on  the  following  morning,  by  the 
tasteful  boudoir  of  our  days,  we  might  per- 
chance rouse  the  ire  of  some  celebrated  beauty 
of  the  olden  time,  who,  valuing  herself  more  on 
the  stalwart  blows  struck  in  maintainance  of 
her  peerless  charms,  than  on  the  luxury  and 
refinement  around  her,  would  hold  in  utter 
contempt,  those  puerilities  in  the  shape  of 
D  3 
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vases,  ottomans,  essences,  albums,  &c.,  without 
the  aid  of  which,  modern  beauty  would  despair 
of  due  effect.  Yet  the  court  belle  of  Elizabeth's 
day  was  not  without  her  full  share  of  vanity, 
and  had  she  lived  in  the  world  three  centuries 
later,  would  in  all  probability  have  rivalled 
those  high  bred  damsels,  who  like  the  marvel- 
lous bird  spoken  of  by  the  poet,  *^  in  music  and 
perfume  die  away."  Much  pains  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  Lady  Penelope's  apartments, 
to  render  them  worthy  their  fair  occupant. 
The  arras  w^as  from  the  looms  of  Flanders, 
while  Venice  had  supplied  [more  than  one  of 
those  magic  mirrors  whose  power  of  reflecting 
without  speaking,  is  said  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  lovely  beings  who  are  supposed  to 
gaze  in  them  frequently.  As  Lady  Penelope 
came  forward  to  receive  her  visitors,  a  bright 
color  rose  to  her  temples,  for  her  eye  fell  on 
one  in  whose  praise  her  noble  brother  had  been 
more  eloquent  than  quite  pleased  the   proud 
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beauty,  unaccustomed  to  hear  any  charms  save 
her  own  dwelt  on  by  the  flatterers  around  her  ; 
but  the  emotion  was  transitory,  resembling  in 
its  effects,  a  beam  of  the  setting  sun  tinging 
with  a  roseate  hue  the  snow  wreath  on  some 
alpine  height,  and  lingering  for  a  moment,  as  if 
unwilling  to  leave  again  to  the  coldness  of  its 
own  virgin  whiteness,  what  it  had  for  a  time 
brightened  with  the  hue  of  warmth  and  love. 
The  brow  of  Lady  Penelope  speedily  regained 
its  alabaster  whiteness,  and  with  most  winning 
grace  she  welcomed  the  fair  stranger  to  her 
dwelling. 

On  her  part  Mary  Leslie  was  much  struck 
by  the  splendid  style  of  beauty  which  distin- 
guished her  young  hostess ;  a  complexion  of 
lilies  and  roses,  a  profusion  of  sunny  ringlets, 
an  eye  of  that  tint  which  many  think  beseemeth 
best  a  lady's  eye,  since  it  is  that  of  Heaven's 
sunniest  hue,  and  a  faultless  form,  though  on 
that  grand  scale  which  frequently  distinguishes 
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a  blonde ;  a  smile  was  ever  on  her  ruby  lip, 
and  a  liquid  lustre  darted  from  her  laughing 
eye,  which  seldom  failed  to  call  forth  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  of  joyous  gladness  in  those  it 
beamed  upon ;  but  that  ray  was  not  always 
darted  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  joy,  which, 
when  nothing  occurred  to  thwart  her,  held  his 
throne  in  those  sunny  orbs.  That  throne  was 
sometimes  usurped  by  the  demon  of  anger  and 
jealousy  who  shot  lightnings  in  those  glances, 
and  woe  to  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed. 

As  Lady  Penelope  caught  the  reflection  of 
Mary  Leslie  in  one  of  the  mirrors,  as  she  led 
her  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and 
contrasted  the  slight  form  of  that  dark,  melan- 
choly girl,  for  such  she  pronounced  her,  with 
her  own  radiant,  and  splendid  style  of  beauty, 
the  satisfaction  of  gratified  vanity  deepened  the 
dimples  round  her  mouth,  and  evinced  itself  in 
the  unwonted  degree   of  urbanity    displayed 
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towards  Lady  Di,  whom  she  was  usually  ac- 
customed to  treat  with  the  haughty  rudeness 
of  a  privileged  beauty,  when  enduring  the 
society  of  what  is  technically  styled  a  bore. 
The  conversation  a  I'ordinaire,  turned  on  the 
weather,  the  most  interesting  of  all  topics  to  an 
Islander,  then  digressed  to  the  masque  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  more  than  once  the 
tones  of  Lady  Penelope's  voice  forcibly  recalled 
the  gipsy  to  Mary  Leslie^s  recollection. 

"  Devereux  has  been  entertaining  me  with 
an  account  of  it,"  Lady  Penelope  said  in  reply 
to  some  observation  of  Lady  Di's,  "  the  truth 
is,  I  have  been  so  much  abroad  lately,  that  I 
was  glad  of  the  excuse  afforded  me  by  a  slight 
cold.'' 

"  And  by  your  absence  spoiled  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  best  masque  this 
season.^' 

^'  You  have  turned  echo.  Lady  Di,  for  those 
were   the   very     words/^    a    sudden    thought 
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checked  the  remainder  of  her  sentence,  and 
one  of  those  awkward  pauses,  which  never  fail 
to  ensue  when  we  stop  on  the  threshold  of  our 
lips  some  word  or  words,  the  uttering  of  which 
might  be  unpleasing  to  some  one  near,  came  in 
all  its  uncomfortable  silence.  Lady  Di  with 
all  the  tact  of  a  court  lady,  felt  that  something 
was  amiss,  and  instantly  rescued  the  fair 
speaker  by  supplying  her  deficiency. 

'^  That,  your  noble  brother  heard  so  frequent- 
ly repeated  last  night ;  heigh  ho  !  who  would 
believe  they  were  once  said  of  me  !  but  times 
are  changed  since  then.*^ 

'^  I  am  changed  would  have  been  better," 
thought  Lady  Penelope,  but  grateful  for  the 
timely  relief  afforded  by  Lady  Di,  she  for  once 
forbore  the  sarcasm  which  rose  to  her  lip,  as  she 
contemplated  the  faded  cheek  before  her,  and 
which,  spite  of  the  moss-rose  tinge  of  colouring 
carefully  spread  over  its  surface,  bore  too  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  seared  and  yellow  tint  of 
autumn* 
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"  Nay,  dear  Lady  Di,  you  are  but  in  your 
prime ;  do  you  not  know  that  our  sovereign 
lady,  has  graciously  passed  a  law,  that  no  one 
shall  grow  old  in  these  her  dominions  ?  did  the 
royal  lady  dance  less  merrily  than  is  her  wont 
last  night,  that  you  are  looking  back  on  times 
gone  by  ?" 

"  Her  Highness  was  not  at  the  masque," 
Mary  Leslie  observed,  "  and  her  absence  was 
the  more  provoking  that  I  have  never  seen 
her." 

"  Not  seen  Elizabeth  of  England !  and  yet 
have  been  close  to  her  these  six  months ! 
surely  you  must  have  kept  your  eyes  shut,  fair 
maiden  ;  or  is  it,  that  having  drawn  your  ideas 
of  a  Queen  from  fairy  lore,  you  have  found  the 
reality  now  presented  to  your  view  so  opposite, 
that  you  will  not  credit  those  who  tell  you,  this 
is  she  ?" 

"  You  forget.  Lady  Penelope,  that  Miss 
Leslie  has  sojourned  with  Lady  Tracy;  she 
J)  5 
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has  you  know  given  up  the  world  since  Sir 
Harry^s  death,  hut  then  she  is  growing  old.'' 

*^  And  have  you  really  been  shut  up  in  that 
shocking  den,  fit  only  for  bats  and  owls  ?"  Lady 
Penelope  said,  turning  to  Mary  Leslie  with  an 
air  of  deep  commiseration,  "  how  have  you 
contrived  to  exist  ?  Tracy  has  often  made  me 
laugh  with  the  description  of  his  lady  mother, 
and  her  starched  household." 

''  Perhaps  had  her  son  passed  more  of  his 
time  at  home,"  Mary  Leslie  said,  shocked  at 
the  tone  of  levity  in  which  the  peculiarities  of 
one  she  felt  high  respect  for  were  mentioned, 
"  Lady  Tracy's  house  might  be  less  gloomy  ; 
in  his  absence  all  visitors  are  excluded.^' 

"  Ah,  Tracy  is  a  sad  truant  from  his  home  ; 
I  often  chide  him  hence,  but  still  he  returns." 

The  vanity  which,  triumphing  over  Lady  Pe- 
nelope's natural  good  feeling,  led  to  this  remark, 
did  not  meet  its  anticipated  gratification,  by 
producing  an  expression  of  uneasiness  on  the 
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countenance  of  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
That  Tracy  cared  not  for  her  Mary  LesHe  was 
fully  conscious ;  that  his  heart  was  devoted  to 
another  she  more  than  half  suspected  ;  but 
never  having  seen  them  together,  she  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging  how  far  these  visits  ap- 
plied to  herself,  and  not  imagining  that  in  the 
fair  lady  before  her  she  beheld  the  siren  who 
had  supplanted  her,  Mary  fully  accounted  in 
her  own  mind,  for  Tracy's  frequent  attendance 
at  Essex  house,  by  the  friendship  she  had 
heard  Lady  Tracy  say  existed  between  the 
Earl  and  her  son. 

"  It  is  an  old  saying,  I  believe,"  Mary  Leslie 
said,  "  that  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will 
the  heart  be  also." 

Lady  Penelope  gazed  at  the  speaker  with  one 
of  her  most  piercing  glances ;  the  words  led 
her  ladyship  to  suppose  that  Mary  was  aware 
of  Tracy^s  devotion  to  herself,  but  the  tone  they 
were  uttered  in,  was  so  calra,  and  indifferent^ 
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that  even  if  such  a  knowledge  existed,  there 
was  too  little  pain  arising  therefrom  to  afford  a 
rival  triumph,  Mary  marked  the  look,  and 
with  the  same  gentle  calmness  she  added, — "  I 
have  often  heard  Lady  Tracy  repeat,  how  deep 
an  attachment  existed  between  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Mr.  Tracy/* 

"  Oh,  yes,  Tracy  is  Devereux*s  shadow,^' 
Lady  Penelope  answered  carelessly,  ^'  but 
friends  must  sometimes  part.  My  brother  is 
about  to  quit  us,  for  that  land  of  bogs  and 
savages  we  hear  so  much  about.  I  wish  he 
would  be  content  to  make  conquests  at  home — • 
but  if  he  goes,  Tracy  of  course  will  not  ac- 
company him.** 

"  The  trial  would  be  a  severe  one  for  Lady 
Tracy,**  Mary  Leslie  said,  forgetting  the  share 
she  might  be  supposed  to  have  therein. "* 

"  Brighter  eyes  than  those  of  Lady  Tracy 
would  grow  dim  in  Henry *s  absence,"  Lady 
Penelope  replied  laughing.    "  Nay,   cara  mia. 
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you  need  not  blush  so  prettily;  have  I  not 
heard  all  the  history  of  your  betrothment,  be- 
fore you  had  the  wit  to  ask  whether  it  was  to  an 
Adonis  or  an  ogre  you  were  bound  !  You  are 
the  very  princess  of  a  fairy  tale_>  only  that  you 
take  it  all  too  calmly.  How  I  would  torment 
the  man  they  had  affianced  me  to,  if  the  case 
were  mine.  And  yet,"  she  said,  suddenly 
changing  her  tone,  '^  it  must  spare  a  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  then,  if  the  husband  thus  forced 
upon  one  should  prove  good  for  nothing,  why, 
people  could  not  shake  their  heads,  and  say  one 
has  chosen  badly." 

"  That  will  never  be  said  of  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux,"  Lady  Di  observed  with  one  of  her 
blandest  smiles,  "  with  the  bravest  and  best  at 
her  feet,  her  choice  must  be  such  as  would  be 
looked  for  in  one  of  her  superior  sense. 

"  And  where  did  you  ever  hear  of  sense  being 
sent  on  such  a  foolish  expedition  as  choosing  a 
husband.  Lady  Di  ?  The  stronger  that  trouble- 
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some  article  chances  to  be,  the  more  carefully  is 
it  put  on  one  side  in  such  a  case.  Is  it  a  love 
match — sense  might  whisper  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment his  coffers  are  empty.  Is  it  a  match  of  in- 
terest— the  same  meddle  amaking  sense  might 
perchance  whisper,  that  though  his  coffers  are 
full,  his  head  is  empty,  or  that  his  face,  figure 
and  temper,  all  want  mending.  But  mercy  on 
me !  I  am  preaching,  and  my  little  friend  here 
will  not  thank  me  for  such  entertainment  when 
she  has  only  escaped  from  her  prison  for  an 
hour.  •  I  will  try  and  make  amends  for  my  ill 
manners  if  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
your  society  frequently  ,*  a  little  novelty  would 
have  charms  for  me  just  now,  for  what  with 
the  Queen^s  vexation  about  aome  rebels,  and 
my  dear  brother's  threat  of  going  against  those 
said  rebels,  who  I  am  told  think  nothing  of  eat- 
ing their  prisoners  alive,  I  am  sadly  out  of 
spirts." 

"  I  am  not  my  own  mistress,"   Mary  Leslie- 
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answered,  somewhat  amused  by  the  strange 
mixture  of  reasons  given  for  the  Court  beauty's 
ennui/^  but  when  T  can  gain  permission  to  come 
I  will  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  invitation." 

*^  Permission  !  what  an  odious  word,  oh,  I 
must  teach  you  to  assert  the  charming  preroga- 
tive of  woman.  Believe  me,  I  know  Tracy  bet- 
ter than  you  do,  and  submission  will  never  win 
him.  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times 
that  his  bride  must  have  spirit,  caprice,  variety 
— in  short  be — " 

"  Any   thing  but  what   I   am,"    Mary  said 
laughing.  ^^  Caprice  may  become  the  beautiful 
but  even  they  must  beware  how  they   carry   it 
too  far  !  for  me  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing 
to  meddle  with,  therefore  I  will  let  it  alone. '^ 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  despair  of  you,  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  eye,  mild  as  it  is,  that  speaks 
of  high  resolve ;  we  shall  yet  have  you  the 
heroine  of  some  romance,  and  the  theme  of  the 
Troubadour^s  lay.      You  must  to  Court   and 
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though  entre  nous^,  our  sovereign  lady  better 
loves  the  fading  leaf  of  autumn,  than  the  .bud- 
ding flower  of  spring,  yet,  as  you  do  not  rival 
her,  either  in  the  majestic  stature  she  boasts, 
or  that  eagle  glance,  they  say  she  inherits  from 
her  sire,  of  head  chopping  memory,  or  what 
would  be  worse,  in  the  possession  of  those 
golden  hairs  with  which  she  snared  the  Anjou, 
le  bel  homme  !  why  I  think  you  may  escape 
without  fear  of  a  broken  finger  or  a  headless 
trunk." 

'^  I  may  not  listen  to  treason,"  Lady  Di 
said  gravely,  "even  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Pe- 
nelope Devereux." 

"Pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Di,  you  know  I 
must  sometimes  vent  my  spleen  against  our 
royal  mistress,  whom  I  love  when  she  is  Eli- 
zabeth of  England,  but  detest  when  she  is  Eli- 
zabeth Tudor.  But  enough  of  her — where  da 
you  pass  this  evening.  Miss  Leslie  ?" 

"  With  Lady  Tracy .'^ 
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*^  x\]i5  I  will  have  you  of  my  party — we  are 
going  to  see  a  play  by  that  strange  man  who 
writes  so  sweetly ;  Devereux  says  he  is  to  be  a 
star,  which,  though  only  beginning  to  shine 
through  the  mists  of  poverty  and  vice,  will 
one  day  shed  a  light  that  shall  illumine  all 
England — Tracy  must  bring  you/' 

"  You  forget  I  must  have  permission/^ 

"  It  shall  soon  be  obtained." 

At  a  signal,  a  page  richly  attired  made  his 
appearance. 

"  Where  is  your  master,  Romeo  ?'* 

"  He  is  gone  abroad,  lady." 

'^  And  why  are  you  not  with  him,  since  I  see 
you  are  dressed  for  Court  ?" 

"  He  bade  me  wait  here,  lady,  till  his  return; 
my  lord  is  not  gone  to  Greenwich." 

"  Who  is  with  him  V 

"  No  one,  lady,  he  went  alone." 

The  cloud  of  impatience  gathered  on  Lady 
Penelope's  brow,  but  she  sought   to  dismiss  it 
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with  the  page^  and  addressing  Mary  Leslie  she 
said  gaily. 

^^  Fear  not,  Cara  Mia,  your  Cerberus  shall 
be  bribed  though  I  myself  should  brave  the 
horrors  of  the  den  to  administer  a  sop;"  turning 
to  Lady  Di  she  continued  in  her  sweetest  tone. 
"  Remember  my  spell  is  on  you  too,  and  my 
gayest  barge  shall  be  in  readiness  to  waft  you 
across  the  river.  Then  taking  Mary  Leslie's 
hand,  she  said  in  a  tone  that  proved  the  high 
born  beauty,  could  feel,  '^  we  shall  often  meet 
I  hope.  You  are  too  gentle  for  the  rough 
winds  that  sometimes  blow  from  the  cold  world, 
it  may  be  in  my  power  in  some  degree  to  shel- 
ter you  from  them ;  or  at  least,  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  steel  yourself  against  them — we  too 
need  armour  as  well  as  the  knight  in  tilt  and 
tournament." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  on  the  noble  crea- 
ture whose  faults,  evidently  resulted  from  those 
dangerous  possessions,  high  birth,  and  beauty^ 
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with  their  necessary  attendant,  flattery,  and  not 
feel  the  powerful  influence  of  her  witchery ;  the 
naturally  ardent  heart  of  the  Scottish  maiden 
expanded  beneath  its  power,  and  was  knit  to 
Lady  Penelope  by  ties  of  affection  that  retained 
their  firmness  amid  scenes  and  trials  that  might 
have  riven  asunder  all,  save  the  links  of  woman's 
love  or  friendship,  when  sincere. 

The  apartments  of  Lady  Tracy  seemed  to 
frown  with  more  than  their  wonted  gloomy 
sternness,  and  the  old  lady  herself  was  more 
than  naturally  prolix,  the  daily  avocations  ap- 
peared longer  and  heavier ;  in  short,  the  mind 
of  Mary  Leslie  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  not  in 
unison  with  melancholy.  Lady  Penelope's 
brilliant  eye  and  smile  forced  themselves  be- 
tween her  and  all  she  looked  upon,  deepening 
the  shadows  by  contrast ;  at  length,  after 
making  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue 
the  murmurs  that  rose  in  her  heart,  the  needle 
fell  from  her  hand,  and  Mary  Leslie  was  pre- 
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sently  lost  in  a  deep  and  painful  reverie.  The 
home  of  her  childhood  rose  before  her  in  all  the 
softened  loveliness  we  are  apt  to  throw  around 
itj  when  time,  and  the  trying  scenes  of  riper 
years,  have  worn  away  those  harsher  lines  that 
once  might  give  us  pain.  Then  came  the  sad 
remembrance  of  bereavements  experienced  at 
an  age.  when  most  are  blessed  with  many,  en- 
deared by  early  associations.  The  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  heaven's  best  gift  to  happy  childhood, 
which  enables  the  young  to  throw  off  the  gloom 
death  settles  on  those  of  riper  years,  leads  us  to 
conclude  their  share  of  grief  is  small,  but  it  is 
in  after  times  that  the  orphan's  heart  bleeds 
silently,  when  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
companion,  blessed  with  a  parent's  fond  caress, 
she  is  reminded  that  no  such  happiness 
exists  for  her,  and  the  hour  of  sorrow,  passed 
among  those  who  are  comparatively  strangers 
to  her  feelings,  is  rendered  doubly  bitter,  from 
the     consciousness     that    no    parent's    heart 
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responds  to  her  sigh.  Yet  it  is  by  sorrows  such 
as   these  the   heart    is    mellowed   to    receive 
heaven^s  finest  impress.     Then  arose  in  retro- 
spection the  time  of  her  captivity  in  the  pirate's 
island,   the  strange   yet  fascinating  Crlchton, 
and  though  last,  not  least  in  interest,  Harry 
Knox.     Involuntarily   her  mind  rested  on  this 
young  protector,  for  so  she  delighted  to  think 
him.     The  unwearied  and  respectful  attentions 
she  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  young 
sailor,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  careless  de- 
portment of  Tracy,   and  a  latent  regret  found 
its  way  into  her  heart  that  they  were  so  differ- 
ent ;  but  the  transitory  feeling  was  banished  as 
a  guilty  thought,  which  the  mind  of  Tracy's 
affianced  wife  might  not  entertain,  and  in  the 
vexation  arising  from  the  reflection  that'it  had 
been  admitted  even  for  a  moment,  Mary  Leslie 
sought  for  some  sacrifice  wherewith  to  atone  for 
her  folly  ;  such  a  one  presented  itself  in  the 
little  book  which  the  young  sailor  had  placed 
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in  her  hand^  when  summoned  to  witness  the 
awful  death-bed  of  Crichton ;  to  return  this, 
would,  she  believed,  be  the  best  evidence  that 
the  preference  accorded  Harry  Knox  had  no 
deep  root. 

Satisfied  with  this  resolve,  Mary  Leslie  raised 
her  eyes,  and  they  encountered  those  of  Tracy 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  which 
brought  the  blood  into  her  cheek,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  detected  guilt ;  and  the  feeling 
that  gave  rise  to  that  suffusion,  seemed  nearly 
allied  to  conscious  deception.  Could  Tracy 
read  what  was  at  that  moment  passing  in  her 
mind?  and  to  nothing  else  could  the  Scottish 
maiden  attribute  the  fixed  scrutiny  with  which 
he  regarded  her.  But  Tracy^s  motive  in  thus 
scanning  the  speaking  countenance  had  its  rise 
in  a  different  feeling.  He  knew  Mary  Leslie 
had  that  morning  visited  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
how  far  she  had  penetrated  his  secret.    Thus, 
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while  Mary  read  in  his  eye  stern  reproof  for 
what  she  deemed  a  sinful  thought,  Tracy  read 
equally  in  that  crimson  cheek,  and  burning 
brow,  indignation  at  his  deception.  His  hand 
shghtly  trembled  as  he  put  into  hers  a  billet 
from  her  fair  rival,  but  the  calmness  with  which 
she  read  it,  and  signified  her  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  it  contained,  provided  Lady  Tracy 
permitted  her,  a  little  puzzled  him.  Was  the 
slight  girl  endowed  with  such  power  over  feel- 
ings, which  generally  defy  woman^s  control,  as 
thus  to  lock  them  in  her  own  breast  ?  or  did 
she  still  remain  ignorant  that  while  Lady  Pene- 
lope was  in  existence,  she  must  cherish  no  hope 
of  his  love  ?  The  question  was  asked,  but  who 
save  one  gifted  to  read  the  secrets  folded  in 
woman's  heart,  could  answer  it. 

The  stately  lady  had  granted  the  permission 
sought ;  and  joining  Lady  Di,  who  was  waiting 
in  the  barge  to  conduct  her,  Mary  Leslie  soon 
found  herself  again  by  the  side  of  Lady  Pen- 
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elope,  who,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers 
eager  to  offer  incense  at  the  shrine  of  this 
glittering  idol,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  forget- 
ting that  one  in  the  kingdom  sat  higher  than 
herself.  But  the  gaiety  of  her  look  and  tone 
suddenly  changed,  for  to  her  impatient  ques- 
tion, wherefore  the  Earl  of  Essex  tarried  so 
long,  she  was  answered  that  he  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  Queen,  and  that  she  must  pardon 
his  abrupt  departure.  All  went  wrong,  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  opposition  or  disappointment, 
her  brother's  presence,  which  at  another  mo- 
ment would  have  been  very  immaterial,  sud- 
denly became  of  vital  importance,  and  the  lady 
vented  her  displeasure  on  all  who  presumed  to 
hint  that  she  was  sufnciently  guarded.  At 
length  she  condescended  to  allow  the  party  to 
proceed  5  but  determined  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  every  thing,  Lady  Penelope  was  scarcely 
seated  in  tlie  theatre,  if  such  we  may  term  it, 
when  protesting  her  alarm  would  not  permit 
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her  to  remaia  in  such  a  savage  place^  she  rose 
to  depart.  As  she  did  so  her  eye  rested  on  a 
striking  figure,  leaning  against  one  of  the  rude 
pillars  which  supported  the  edifice,  and  gazing 
at  her  with  a  look  of  undisguised  admiration. 
Strange  that  one  accustomed  to  meet  the 
eye  of  admiration  wherever  she  turned,  should 
feel  any  emotion  on  witnessing  the  efifect  so 
famiHar  to  her  in  the  stranger,  but  power  of 
caprice  who  shall  define  your  workings  ?  The 
high  born  beauty  suddenly  relinquished  her 
design  of  leaving,  and  became  wonderfully- 
reconciled  to  what  she  had  just  before  pro- 
nounced unbearable,  nay  it  was  with  evident 
reluctance,  she  prepared  to  obey  the  signal, 
which  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment  gave, 
that  it  was  time  to  retire. 

The  usual  plea  of  headache,  to  which  ladies 
have  recourse  when  they  would  avoid  a  con- 
versation that  threatens  to  annoy,  or  draw  them 
from  some  interesting   train   of  thought,  was 

VOL.    III.  E 
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4^ceived  by  those  around  as  a  command  to  be 
silent.  And  before  the  end  of  her  journey 
Mary  Leslie  felt  the  full  power  of  that  ex- 
haustion, mental  and  bodily,  which  excitement 
and  novelty  often  produce. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  FEW  mornings  after,  Mary  Leslie,  in  pursu- 
ance of  her  determination,  repaired  to  the  chest 
where  the  little  volume,  whose  possession 
weighed  so  heavily  on  her  conscience,  was 
deposited.  Yet  how  to  convey  the  book  to  its 
owner  somewhat  perplexed  her,  since  she  was 
totally  ignorant  of  Harry  Knox's  place  of 
sojourn..  While  pondering  what  course  to 
pursue,  the  sharp  ringing  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
as  the  speed  to  which  it  was  evidently  urged 
E  3 
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scattered  the  pebbles  around,  drew  the  Scottish 
maiden's  attention,  and  the  next  moment 
Tracy's  voice,  calling  on  his  mother's  name  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  struck  her  ear.  Dreading  she 
knew  not  what,  Mary  descended  the  stair,  and 
was  crossing  the  hall  to  the  apartment  where 
Lady  Tracy  usually  sat,  when  Tracy  himself 
rushed  from  it,  and  shutting  the  door  violently, 
breathed  a  deep  and  bitter  curse  on  heartless- 
ness  ;  then  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  blow, 
reeled  to  the  oaken  seat,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  it,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The 
feeling  of  commiseration  awakened  by  this 
sight,  urged  Mary  Leslie  to  hasten  to  the 
sufferer's  side,  and  at  least  to  learn  the  cause 
of  his  grief,  even  if  she  failed  to  assuage  it, 
but  the  chill  barrier  of  reserve  which  had 
always  interposed  in  their  meetings  was  not  at 
once  to  be  broken  down,  and  afraid  of  being 
thought  over  bold,  she  stopped  irresolute,  until 
Tracy  raised  his  head,   and  then   the   anguish 
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which  spoke  in  that  blood-shot  eye,  was  an 
appeal  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

"  You  are  ill,  Henry,"  she  said,  for  the  first 
time  venturing  to  call  him  by  his  name,  and 
bending  over  him  with  affectionate  earnestness, 
"  merciful  heaven  !  what  has  happened  ?" 

Again  burying  his  face,  Tracy  only  replied  by 
a  deep  groan. 

'*  Speak  to  me,**  she  continued,  "nay,  where- 
fore that  impatient  gesture?  I  know  all.  it 
would  say ;  I  have  no  right  to  claim  your  con- 
fidence, yet,  speak  as  to  a  sister,  and  say  if  I 
can  do  aught  for  you." 

"  She  is  dying,"  he  murmured  in  a  deep  and 
sullen  tone. 

"  Dying  !  Lady  Tracy  dying  !" 

The  unnatural  and  frantic  laugh  that  broke 
from  Tracy,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  startled 
her  even  more  than  his  abrupt  communication 
of  what  she  supposed  his  mother's  danger. 
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*^  Lady  Tracy/'  he  repeated  starting  up,  "  no, 
no ;  but  speak  not  of  her,  she  is  my  mother, 
else  I  would  curse  her  cold  blooded  selfishness." 

"  Nay,  be  calm." 

''  Calm  !  aye  ^tis  ever  thus  you  preach — 
Calm  !  when  I  tell  you  she  is  dying  and  no  one 
near  her  !** 

"Her!— who?" 

As  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself  to  utter  the 
name  of  her  whose  danger,  real  or  imaginary, 
had  thus  frenzied  him,  Tracy  strode  through 
the  hall  until  his  passion  of  grief  was  in  some 
degree  mastered;  and  as  reason  returned,  it 
brought  with  it  a  perception  of  the  unmanly 
part  he  was  acting,  in  thus  giving  way  to  his 
feelings,  and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  one, 
from  whom  he  most  sought  to  conceal  them. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  for  thus  distress- 
ing you,  Miss  Leslie;  a  scene  I  have  this 
morning  witnessed  has  unmanned  me ;  but  I 
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shall  soon  be  myself  again.  Meanwhile  let  me 
beg  you  will  not  let  Lady  Tracy  know  you 
have  seen  me  thus.'^ 

At  another  time  these  words  might  have  dis- 
missed Mary  Leslie  to  her  own  room^  there  to 
ponder  of  what  she  feared  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion ;  but  now  the  spirit  of  her  Scottish  ances- 
tors rose  within  her,  and  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
which  appeared  to  dilate  every  fibre  of  that 
slight  form,  until  it  became  almost  formidable 
to  look  upon,  she  said  : — "  This  is  perhaps  no 
moment  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  words 
which  have  just  passed  your  lips,  Mr.  Tracy  ; 
yet  such  an  explanation  I  must  have ;  of  whom 
did  you  speak  }''  She  paused  for  his  answer, 
but  finding  it  was  not  given,  she  continued  : — 
^*  The  painful  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
placed,  through  the  well  meant,  though  erring, 
arrangement  of  our  fathers,  leaves  me  no  alter- 
native but  to  act  a  part  which  my  womanly 
feelings  would  otherwise  shrink  from.     I  am 
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alone  ia  your  country,  and  in  *  your  house, 
which  I  sought  by  the  desire  of  him,  whom  I 
have  been  taught  to  consider  my  natural  pro- 
tector. A  brief  space  served  to  convince  me 
that  the  heart  of  Henry  Tracy  was  not  mine  ; 
yet  I  remained  under  the  same  roof  in  the  fond 
and  foolish  hope,  that  ceasing  to  be  a  stranger, 
he  might  learn  Mary  Leslie  possessed  a  heart 
on  which  he  might  safely  trust ;  but  your  words 
have  removed  the  veil  from  my  eyes — you  love 
another  1'* 

"  She  will  not  be  your  rival  long,"  he  replied 
bitterly,  "  death  will  soon  remove  this  obstacle, 
and  then,  Miss  Leslie,  I  shall  be  free  to  fulfil 
the  commands  of  my  father.'^ 

"  Think  not  so  meanly  of  me,^'  she  said  with 
increasing  energy,  "  that  tie  so  hateful  to  you 
shall  never  bind  you  ;  some  way  may  yet  be 
found  to  evade  it  without  involving  the  forfeit 
with  which  you  are  threatened.  They  say  I 
may  protest  against  our  union,  though  you  can» 
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not — it  shall  be  done  though  every  prospect  in 
life  be  bHghted  by  such  a  bold,  unfeminine  step ; 
give  me  only  time  to  consult  with  one  who  may 
be  able  to  counsel  me — Lady  Tracy  you  know 
would  not  willingly  enter  upon  such  a  subject^ 
but  Lady  Penelope  Devereux — " 

The  fearful  convulsion  that  passed  over 
Tracy's  face,  as  she  uttered  that  name,  stopped 
Mary  Leslie's  further  utterance,  for  the  truth 
flashed  upon  her  mind,  that  the  fascinating 
being  to  whom  she  already  clung  with  affection, 
was  indeed  the  rival,  who  had  poisoned  her 
fount  of  happiness.  A  deadly  paleness  showed 
how  intense  the  pang  this  discovery  occasioned, 
and  pitying  her  feelings,  Tracy  would  have  led 
her  to  the  seat  from  which  he  had  risen,  but 
she  proudly  motioned  him  from  her,  and  once 
more  stood  calm  and  collected. 

"  It  is  Lady  Penelope  Devereux  then,  who  is 
iU,'*  she  said,  "  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be ;  a 
E  5 
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few  days  since  she  was  well,  and  too  gay  for 
sickness  to  seize  on  her  so  suddenly." 

^^  And  now  she  is  dying/'  Tracy  replied, 
"  perhaps  by  this  time  the  cold  finger  of  death 
has  touched  her,  the  plague  is  speedy  in  its 
work." 

At  mention  of  that  fearful  disease,  Mary 
Leslie  lecoiled  a  few  paces,  unable  to  overcome 
the  natural  horror  it  inspired ;  the  next  mo- 
ment, she  saw  only  that  beautiful  being  on 
whom  she  had  so  lately  looked  with  admiration, 
expiring  beneath  its  pestilential  influence,  alone, 
without  one  hand  to  aid  her,  and  forgetting  her- 
self in  this  frightful  picture,  she  said  unhesita- 
tingly. 

"  I  will  go  to  her,  Tracy,  and  as  far  as  hu- 
man aid  may  avail  in  restoring  her,  she  shall 
yet  live  to  render  you  the  happinesss  I  never 
may.*' 

*'  You  !  you !  may  God  bless  you  for  the 
thought,"    Tracy  threw  himself  on   his   knees 
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and  with  passionate  earnestness  kissed  the  robe 
she  vainly  sought  to  draw  from  his  detaining 
grasp. 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  a  regret  that  such 
affection  could  not  be  hers  touched  the  Scot- 
tish maiden,  but  she  stifled  it,  and  disengaging 
her  dress  from  Tracy's  hand,  walked  with  as 
much  firmness  as  she  could  assume  into  Lady 
Tracy^s  apartment.  Here  all  bore  an  appear- 
ance of  unwonted  bustle  ;  that  lady  had  risen 
from  her  chair,  and  was  pacing  the  room  at 
what,  for  her,  might  be  termed  a  tremendous 
rate  ;  the  falcon  roused  from  her  usual  state  of 
quiescence,  flapped  her  wings  and  shook  her 
bells  ;  while  the  old  hound  growled  as  he  turned 
himself  round  and  round,  to  regain  the  comfor- 
table position  he  had  reluctantly  quitted,  when 
his  mistress  rising  up  had  deprived  him  of  the 
ample  folds  of  her  train. 

Mary's  heart  beat  violently  as  she  marked 
the  ominous  scowl  on  Lady  Tracy's  brow,   and 
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she  paused  on  the  threshold,  more  than  half 
resolved  to  withdraw,  but  the  quick  eye  of  the 
old  lady  had  observed  her,  and  drawing  up  her 
form  as  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, she  said  in  a  harsh  tone. 

^*  Are  you  come  to  upbraid  me,  child,  for 
having  given  birth  to  a  fool  ?'* 

"  It  would  ill  become  me,  Lady  Tracy,  to 
charge  any  part  of  my  unhappiness,  on  one 
from  whom,  since  my  sojourn  in  this  house,  1 
have  received  a  mother's  kindness  and  protec- 
tion ;  my  object  was  a  different  one,  I  came  to 
request  permission  to  attend  the  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux,  who  as  I  hear  is  sick,  and  from  the 
nature  of  her  complaint,  little  likely  to  have  the 
care  and  attention  she  requires." 

"  And  from  whom  had  you  this  information, 
maiden  T* 

"  From  your  son,  madam,  who  is  now  wait- 
ing to  conduct  me  to  Lady  Penelope.'^ 

"  And  did  Henry  Tracy  tell   you  also,"    the 
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old  lady  rejoined,  her  stifled  wrath  gradually 
breaking  through  the  restraint  she  had  hitherto 
laid  upon  it,  <^  did  Henry  Tracy  tell  you  also 
that  she  whom  you  seek  to  aid  in  such  fearful 
extremity,  is  the  leman  for  whose  sake  he  is 
willing  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  a  father's 
memory  and  the  troth  plighted  to  yourself?" 

«^  Without  his  own  consent,"  Mary  answered 
coldly ;  "  the  heart's  aflfection  cannot  be 
forced." 

^'  How,  minion,  do  you  uphold  him  in  his 
evil  courses  ?" 

"  I  am  unfortunate,  madam,  in  not  possessing 
the  love  of  him  chosen  for  me ;  and  as  little 
happiness  could  be  expected  from  our  union,  I 
am  willing  on  my  part  to  forego  all  claims  upon 
your  son." 

"  Is  the  Lady  Tracy  thus  to  be  braved  in  her 
own  house  by  a  malapert  boy  and  a  silly  girl ; 
because  forsooth  they  choose  to  take  their  own 
way,  rather  than  the  one  marked  out  for  them  ? 
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go  to  your  chamber,  minion,  and  there  reflect 
on  what  will  be  your  fate,  if  I  cast  you  from  my 
protection.'* 

"  By  your  leave,  madam,  I  do  not  go  to  my 
room;  true,  I  have  hitherto  yielded  you  the 
obedience  of  a  daughter,  but  I  am  free  to  go,  or 
to  stay  as  it  pleases  me,  and  I  trust  some  of  my 
name  can  yet  be  found,  who  will  not  refuse  a 
sheltering  roof  to  the  orphan  of  Leslie." 

^^  'Tis  well,  young  lady  !  such  sentiments 
become  one  who  has  been  the  companion  of 
robbers." 

At  this  taunt,  the  dark  eye  of  the  Scottish 
maiden  shot  forth  a  blaze  of  indignation,  that 
made  even  Lady  Tracy  start,  while  her  flushed 
brow  gave  a  corresponding  testimony  to  the 
spirit  roused  within  her. 

"  Your  reproach,  madam,'^  she  said  haughtily, 
"  is  ungenerous  as  untrue  ;  that  I  was  for  a  time 
cast  among  such  as  you  name  was  a  misfortune 
for  which  I   am  no   more  accountable,   than   I 
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should  be  for  the  wind,  had  it  wrecked  the  bark 
that  bore  me  ;  that  1  was  the  unwilling  captive 
of  those  who  seized  upon  me,  can  be  best  at- 
tested by  the  urgent  entreaties  for  deliverance, 
1  sent  to  those  whose  duty  it  should  have  been 
to  succour  me  in  such  a  fearful  extremity." 

"  Fine  chosen  words,  and  plenty  of  them,'^ 
the  old  lady  answered,  unwilling  to  shew  how 
far  she  was  mollified  by  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. "  But  no  more  on't,  go  to  your  chamber, 
maiden,  and  when  your  reason  has  returned, 
I  will  point  out  the  impropriety  of  your  wish  to 
visit  her  who  is  sick.^' 

*^  I  trust  reason  has  not  deserted  me,  madam, 
and  as  I  beheve,  it  urges  me  to  the  sick  bed  of 
my  friend,  I  pray  you,  withhold  not  the  con- 
sent I  came  to  ask,  lest  I  should  find  myself 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  asserting  my  own 
independence,  by  quitting  your  roof  without  it." 
"  And  should  you  do  so,  minion,  under  that 
roof  you  shall  never  again  come.'^ 
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"  Be  it  so,  madam,  I  must  in  that  case  seek 
a  higher  authority  for  protection  than  the 
Lady  Tracy/' 

With  a  profound  courtesy  Mary  LesHe 
quitted  the  room,  too  thoroughly  provoked  by 
an  authority,  so  unwarrantably  assumed  by  the 
mother  of  him  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  her, 
to  feel,  at  the  moment,  all  the  consequences  of 
such  a  hasty  step.  She  found  Tracy  in  the 
same  place  she  had  left  him,  and  briefly  sig- 
nifying her  intention  of  accompanying  him  to 
Lady  Penelope's  residence,  Mary  Leslie 
ascended  to  her  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  such  attire  as  best  suited  her  singu- 
lar expedition.  No  barge  being  in  readiness  to 
convey  them  across  the  river,  Tracy  w^as  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  circuitous  route,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  the  bridge,  and  the  pace 
at  which  he  hurried  on  his  companion,  plainly 
indicated  that  all  his  consideration  centred  in 
the  spot  to  which  he  was  conducting  her.     At 
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any  other  time,  Mary  Leslie  might  have  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
her  companion,  but  the  excitement  she  labored 
under,  rendered  her  for  some  time  unconscious 
of  the  amazing  rapidity  at  which  they  were 
proceeding.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  at 
length,  in  passing  through  a  crowded  street, 
Tracy  dropped  his  companion's  arm,  for  the 
purpose  of  preceding  and  clearing  a  passage  for 
her.  While  thus  left  to  her  own  support,  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  in- 
stantly removed.  As  Mary  Leslie  turned  to  the 
side  from  whence  the  aggression  proceeded,  she 
beheld  a  fierce  countenance  glaring  on  her,  with 
an  expression  of  savage  delight.  The  face  was 
not  totally  strange  to  her,  though  the  recollec- 
tions it  brought  with  it  were  misty  and  unde- 
fined, like  the  faint  outlines  of  some  troubled 
dream.  At  the  cry  she  could  not  repress,  Tracy 
turned  hastily  round,  but  the  cause  of  alarm 
had  vanished  in  the  crowd.      He  found  she 
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trembled,  and  reproaching  himself  with  his  in- 
attention to  one  so  little  accustomed  to  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  city,  sought  in  some  de- 
gree to  efface  the  impression  her  mind  had 
received. 

"  Lady/'  he  said,  "  I  am  acting  the  part  of  a 
brute  towards  you,  while  you  are  nobly  hasten- 
ing into  danger,  to  the  aid  of  one,  whom 
most  of  your  sex  would  leave  to  die  unaided  ! 
Credit  me.  Miss  Leslie,  I  feel  your  generous 
devotion,  and  amidst  the  pangs  my  heart  feels 
at  this  moment,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  trouble  to  such  as  you/^ 

Arrived  at  Essex  House,  Mary  Leslie  was 
struck  with  the  melancholy  which  reigned 
around.  Formerly,  all  about  the  dwelling  of 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux  spoke  of  joy  and 
happiness,  now,  the  falling  of  a  pin  would  have 
echoed  through  the  desolate  apartments. 
Quitting  the  arm  of  Tracy,  who  paused  on  the 
threshold,  as  if  he  feared  the  crossing  it  would 
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confirm  his  dismal  forebodings,  Mary  Leslie 
ascended  the  oaken  stair,  and  without  pausing 
to  enquire  whether  it  was  indeed  the  plague  she 
was  about  to  brave,  entered  Lady  Penelope's 
chamber.  This  room  was  not  quite  so  deserted 
as  the  rest,  for  at  one  end  sat  a  female,  the  only 
domestic  who  had  courage  to  remain  when  the 
panic  had  spread  through  those  walls,  occa- 
sioned by  a  light  whisper,  that  the  fair  mistress 
had  been  stricken  by  the  pestilence.  Mary 
Leslie  approached  the  couch  on  which  the 
sufferer  lay,  and  read  in  her  swoln  and  flushed 
features,  a  confirmation  of  what  she  had  heard. 
Lady  Penelope  lay  in  that  deep  sleep,  or  rather 
stupor,  which  is  sometimes  the  attendant  upon 
fever,  and  as  the  Scottish  maiden  bent  over  her, 
tears  of  compassion  fell  thick  and  fast  on  that 
burning  cheek,  but  she  heeded  them  not. 

"  Has  the  leech  been  with  your  mistress  ?'' 
Mary  said  addressing  the  woman. 

"  Alack-a-day,  no,^^  was  the  answer,  ^'  what 
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would  be  the  use  ?  She  is  a  going  fast  poor 
lamb  !" 

"  But,  my  good  woman,  something  may  yet 
be  done ;  why  have  you  so  long  neglected  to 
send  for  him  ?'* 

"  And  leave  my  lady  to  die>  or  be  robbed, 
and  murdered,  whilst  I  was  away  ?  troth  honey 
there  would  have  been  little  wit  in  that !  we 
are  alone,  and  have  been  so  sir,  the  minute  tl  at 
foolish  callet  came  screeching  through  the  hall, 
that  the  poor  dear  lady  had  got  the  pest,  and 
they  all  took  to  their  heels  as  if  old  nick  was 
ahint  'em." 

"  And  where  is  the  Earl  of  Essex  ?  does  he 
know  of  Lady  Penelope's  sickness  ?" 

'^  Maybe  so,  but  folks  say  the  Queen  loves 
him  as  she  loves  herself,  so  I  s*pose  she  keeps 
him  from  his  own  flesh  and  blood." 

Wisely  judging  that  any  further  parley  would 
only  be  waste  of  time,  Mary  LesHe  left  the 
nurse   to   resume  the  occupation  her  entrance 
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had  interrupted,  that  of  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  singing  as  she  did  so  a  sort  of  funeral  dirge 
to  a  monotonous  tone,  and  again  seeking  Tracy, 
she  acquainted  him  with  Lady  Penelope's  situ- 
ation, urging  him  to  procure  medical  assistance, 
and  also  to  seek  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  that  nobleman  of  his  sister's 
danger. 

Uttering  a  fervent  thanksgiving  for  the  ex- 
istence of  his  mistress,  Tracy  lost  no  time  in 
fulfilling  the  behests  of  her  self-devoted  attend- 
ant ;  and  a  short  time  served  to  relieve  them 
from  the  worst  part  of  their  apprehensions  re- 
specting the  invalid,  whose  complaint  was  pro- 
nounced a  fever,  highly  dangerous,  but  still  not 
the  plague.  As  this  intelligence  reached  them, 
one  domestic  after  another  stole  silently  back 
to  the  house,  while  the  blush  of  conscious  de- 
sertion was  visible  on  every  cheek,  though  each 
deserter  was  ready  with  an  excuse  for  his  or 
her  cowardice.     Every  thing  was  now  offici- 
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ously  prepared  for  the  invalid's  comfort,  and 
she,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  left 
to  perish,  was  now  threatened  with  equal 
danger,  from  the  over  zeal  of  those  who  were 
eager  to  show  the  Earl  their  devotion  to  his 
house ! 

Seated  by  the  fevered  couch  of  her  friend, 
Mary  Leslie  had  little  leisure  to  mark  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  house ;  the 
alternate  throbbings  of  hope  and  fear,  called 
forth  by  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  disease, 
effectually  absorbed  every  other  feeling,  and 
had  at  least  one  good  effect,  that  of  withdraw- 
ing her  attention  from  her  own  sorrows.  For 
three  weeks  but  slight  hopes  were  entertained 
of  Lady  Penelope's  recovery;  then  came  a 
change,  and  danger  was  pronounced  over, 
thanks  to  the  unwearied  attentions  of  her  self- 
devoted  nurse. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


It  is  time  to  revert  to  our  old  friend  Harry 
Knox,  in  whom,  though  not  the  declared  Ic^er 
of  our  heroine,  we  still  hope  our  readers  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  ask  where  he  is  ?  and 
to  this  question  we  may  satisfactorily  answer, 
in  better  company  than  at  the  commencement 
of  our  history.  At  a  period  when  the  advanced 
age  of  the  reigning  sovereign  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  before  many  revolving 
years  had  sped  their  course,  another  star  would 
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have  arisen,  while  that  of  Elizabeth  Tudor 
would  have  set ;  parties  were  forming  on  every 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  a  hated  rival, 
or  of  propitiating  the  new  monarch,  and  as 
main  strength  was  the  quality  most  in  request, 
the  addition  of  even  one  able  bodied  and 
zealous  partizan  w^as  an  object  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,, 
and  thus  the  young  sailor  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  post  among  the  retainers  of  Lord 
Mount] oy,  whose  increasing  favor  with  his 
royal  mistress,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  Earl 
of  Essex  no  small  uneasiness.  Their  rivalship 
which  commenced  with  Lord  Mountjoy's  first 
appearance  at  Court,  still  existed  in  all  its  force, 
and  at  the  present  moment  was  much  increas- 
ed by  a  dispute  concerning  the  nomination  of 
a  commander-in-chief  to  the  Irish  forces,  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Boroughs  lately  deceased. 
At  first  the  Queen  was  fully  bent  on  sending 
thither  Lord  Mountjoy,  by  which  arrangement 
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she  would  not  only  retain  Essex,  to  whom  she 
became  every  day  more  attached,  but  also  con- 
fide the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  one,  in  whose  skill 
and  conduct  she  had  full  reliance.  Eliza- 
beth had  even  been  heard  to  declare  that,  "  it 
would  be  Mountjoy^s  fortune,  and  honor,  to 
cut  the  thread  of  that  fatal  rebellion,  and  bring 
her  in  peace  to  the  grave,'*  but  though  his 
success  in  after  times,  fully  verified  the  sound- 
ness of  his  sovereign's  judgment,  seeing  Lord 
Mountjoy  did  indeed  achieve  this  difficult 
undertaking,  and  after  reducing  the  Irish  to 
great  distress,  did  bring  the  arch  rebel  Tyrone 
to  England-  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  yet  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  the  interest  of  Essex  was  so  pre- 
dominant with  the  Queen,  and  so  eager  his 
desire  to  reap  all  the  glory  it  was  believed 
would  accrue  to  him  through  whose  instru- 
mentality Ireland  should  be  once  more  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  the  unjust  usurpation  of 
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her  sister  kingdom,  that  the  claims  of  all  other 
candidates  were  set  aside  apd  the  EarFs  com- 
mission of  Lord  Lieutenant,  passed  the  great 
seal. 

At  the  height  of  his  ambition,  Essex  pre- 
pared with  alacrity  to  set  out  for  his  govern- 
ment, blinded  by  the  intoxication  of  success  to 
the  danger  which  might  arise  from  his  quitting 
the  Court,  and  leaving  the  Queen  surrounded 
by  enettiies^  who  had  long  watched  anxiously 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  absence, 
to  w^rk  the  favorite'*  ruin.  Stung  to  the 
quick  by  disappointment;^  at  the  moment  h^ 
believed  himself  secure  of  the  Queen^s  assent 
to  his  earnest  solicitations  for  the  Lord  Lieut- 
enancy, Mountjoy  was  among  the  foremost  of 
these  caballers,  and  the  more  readily  since  love 
had  lent  his  powerful  aid  in  /omenting  the 
hatred  existing  between  the  Earl  and  himself* 

The    stranger,    whose    open    a9 miration   of 
Lady   Penelope  Dcvereux  had  wrought  such 
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magic  effects  with  the  proud  beauty,  was  no 
other  than  Mountjoy  himself,  and  as  he  well 
knew,  that  while  Essex  continued  to  occupy 
the  elevation  to  which  a  sovereign's  favor  had 
raised  him,  his  sister  might  aspire  to  more 
princely  rank  than  he  could  offer.  Mountjoy 
naturally  felt  impatient  to  lessen  the  space 
betwixt  them,  and  by  reducing  Essex  to  his 
own  level,  render  his  addresses  to  that  noble- 
man's sister  less  presumptuous  in  appearance. 
Various  were  the  plots  he  entered  into  with 
others,  equally  enraged  against  the  haughty 
favorite,  and  hence  arose  Mountjoy's  desire  to 
organize  such  a  body  of  retainers,  that  should 
the  struggle  he  so  ardently  desired  really  take 
place,  on  the  Earl's  return  from  Ireland,  he 
might  oppose  force  to  force.  Gladly,  therefore, 
he  received  Harry  Knox,  from  whom  he  looked 
to  obtain  all  the  assistance  which  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
temperament. 

F  3 
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The  evening  which  first  introduced  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Mountjoy,  Harry  Knox  was  also  in  the  theatre, 
and  his  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  same  spot, 
which  proved  so  attractive  to  his  noble  patron. 
But  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  Court  belle 
failed  to  dazzle  his  eyes,  which  found  more  that 
was  admirable  in  her  less  striking  companion. 
He  saw  Tracy  in  attendance,  and  as  the  idea  -of 
his  worshipping  at  any  other  shrine  save  that 
which  claimed  his  own  homage  never  struck 
him,  Harry  Knox  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  manly 
regret,  and  resolutely  tore  his  gaze  from  the 
destined  bride  of  another. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  sailor  be* 
came  aware  that  Lord  Mountjoy,  Vtho  treated 
him  more  as  a  companion  than  a  retainer^ 
nourished  a  passion  for  Lady  Penelope  Deve- 
reux, which  was  evidently  favored  by  its  fair 
object,  and  hence  sprang  a  system  of  commu- 
4  nication,   which  enabled   Harry  from   time  to 
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ime^  to  obtain  intelligence  respecting  the  rival 
mansion.  Lady  Penelope's  dangerous  illness, 
while  it  distracted  her  noble  lover,  afforded  a 
pretext  for  frequent  enquiries  concerning  her; 
and  these,  being  generally  made  by  Harry 
Knox,  he  thereby  became  acquainted  with 
Mary  Leslie's  generous  devotion  to  the  sick 
lady,  and  with  her  ultimately  taking  up  her 
abode  entirely  at  Essex  house,  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  with  her  destined  mother-in- 
law.  This  arrangement  at  first  pained  him  ex- 
cessively, as  it  appeared  a  step  but  little  in 
unison  with  Mary  Leslie's  usually  sensitive 
dehcacy  ;  but  all  appearance  of  impropriety 
was  speedily  removed,  by  Essex  and  Tracy 
setting  out  on  the  Irish  expedition  ;  and  thus 
Lady  Penelope  and  Mary  were  left  to  the 
society  of  each  other,  and  that  of  a  venerable 
Duenna  who  had  resided  with  her  ladyship 
some  years. 

That  Tracy  should  thus  voluntarily  quit  his 
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affianced  bride  was  a  puzzling  enigma  to  his 
less  fortunate  rival,  who  knew  not,  that  what 
to  him  seemed  the  dearest  blessing  on  earthy 
was,  by  a  caprice  of  dame  fortune,  the  heaviest 
of  calamities  to  him,  for  whom  it  was  destined. 
The  absence  of  Essex  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  Lord  Mountjoy  to  pay  his  homage  to  his 
fair  enslaver,  who  still  languid  from  recent  in- 
disposition, was  unusually  disposed  to  the  quiet 
and  retirement  of  her  own  home,  where  her 
new  captive  was  daily  permitted  to  sun  himself 
in  her  smiles,  and  rivet  faster  the  chains  which 
bound  him.     More  than  once  the  proud  lady 
would  ask  herself  how  Essex  would  brook  to 
find,  on  his  return,  a  hated  foe  thus  cherished 
by  his  sister ;  but,  unaccustomed  to  restraint. 
Lady  Penelope  always  ended  her  monologue  by 
the  unanswerable  resolve  to  do  as  she  pleased. 
Yet  she  sought  some  plausible  pretext  for  thus 
admitting  Lord  Mountjoy's  visits,  and  such  a 
one  was  furnished  by  sisterly  anxiety  to  receive 
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the  latest  from  Ireland ;  thus  when  any  intelli- 
gence arrived  from  that  quarter,  Mountjoy  flew 
to  communicate  it,  and  when  it  was  withheld, 
still  he  would  go  to  report  its  non-arrival. 

Mary  Leslie  marvelled  at  the  pleasure  her 
companion  took  in  the  society  of  this  young 
nobleman,  supposing  that  Lady  Penelope's 
heart  must  be  fixed  on  Tracy,  but  she  forbore 
all  comment  on  €his  disposition  to  coquetry, 
wisely  considering,  that  things  she  had  no  con- 
cern in  were  as  well  let  alone.  The  painful 
situation  in  which  Mary  was  placed  weighed 
heavily  on  her  spirits,  and  every  moment  she 
could  snatch  from  the  society  of  her  friend, 
whose  gratitude  for  her  heroic  devotion,  evin- 
ced itself  in  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of 
her  presence  for  any  length  of  time,  was  de- 
voted to  reflection,  and  the  formation  of  plans 
for  her  future  destination.  It  was  Mary  Les- 
lie's firm  resolution  to  return  to  Scotland  when 
the  termination  of  the  Irish  war  should  again 
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bring  Tracy  to  his  native  land;  and  though 
her  heart  keenly  felt  the  destruction  of  every 
hope,  still  the  consciousness  that  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  secure  the  happiness  of  another, 
by  thus  nobly  sacrificing  her  own,  gave  courage 
and  stability  to  her  determination. 

Amid  so  much  anxiety,  the  face  she  had 
beheld  during  her  walk  with  Tracy,  gradually 
faded  from  her  mind  ;  and  Mary  ceased  to  feel 
the  thrill,  which  for  a  time  never  failed  to  pass 
through  her  frame  when  she  recurred  to  that 
momentary  glance.  This  was  now  painfully 
renewed,  as  walking  one  evening  through  the 
shrubbery  that  sloped  down  to  the  river,  and 
which  was  the  favorite  promenade  of  Lady 
Penelope  and  Mountjoy,  Mary  Leslie  lingered 
behind  her  companions,  lost  in  a  train  of  sad 
thought,  and  unconsciously  drew  near  the 
boundary  that  marked  the  termination  of 
Essex's  domain,  when  a  favorite  spaniel  of 
Lady  Penelope's  suddenly  dashed  from  among 
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the  brushwood,  and  ran  towards  '  the  low  wall 
barking  furiously.  Mary  Leslie^s  eyes  mecha- 
uically  followed  the  little  animal,  and  the  same 
malignant  face  which  had  before  startled  her 
in  the  crowd,  met  her  eye.  Terror  arrested 
Mary  Leslie's  footsteps,  until  the  sight  of  Lord 
Mountjoy  restored  her  to  courage  and  recollec- 
tion. Apparently  the  intruder  saw  him  too, 
for  after  bestowing  another  look,  hideous  in 
expression,  on  the  trembling  girl,  he  dropped 
from  the  wall  on  which  he  had  supported 
himself.  The  paleness  and  agitation  of  her 
favorite,  did  not  escape  Lady  Penelope's  quick 
eye  ;  quitting  Mountjoy's  arm  she  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  cara  mia?"  she  said, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand,  "  you  are  ill 
or  some  one  has  frightened  you,'* 

"  I  am  not  iiy  Mary  answered,  endeavour- 
ing to  smile,  but  the  effect  was  so  ghastly  that 
it  only  increased  her  friend's  anxiety. 
¥  5 
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"  Gracious  God  !'^  she  said,  her  fears  taking 
a  new  turn,  "  My  brother  !  you  have  heard 
bad  news,  and  either  he  or  Tracy  has  fallen  1^^ 

"  God  forbid  !''  Mary  ejaculated,  "  you 
mistake  me,  I  have  heard  no  news ;  my  foolish 
tremour  is  produced  by  personal  fear,  and  yet 
I  scarce  know  why/' 

"  I  cannot  tell  which  cheek  is  the  most 
blanched,"  Mountjoy  said,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  ^'  sure  my  knightly  prowess  is  but 
lightly  esteemed  when  those  under  my  pro- 
tection suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  farmed. 
Sit  down  on  this  bank,  and  when  you  are 
sufficiently  recovered,  Miss  Leslie,  let  me  hear 
the  cause  of  your  terror,  you  are  not  used  I 
know  to  give  way  to  needless  fears." 

"  Was  a  covert  reproach  there  meant  to 
glance  at  me  ?''  Lady  Penelope  asked,  conscious 
that  it  was  sometimes  her  wont  to  yield  to 
those  sudden  starts  of  apprehension  ladies  are 
apt  to  indulge  in. 
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''  Reproach,  lady,  never  passed  from  me  to 
you  either  in  word  or  thought.  I  were  unwor- 
thy else  to  be  called  your  own  true  knight.*' 

"  Well,  well,  I  must  perchance  believe  you." 
Lady  Penelope  sighed  as  she  spoke,  while  her 
large  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  Mountjoy's  face, 
with  that  look  of  confiding  love  the  heart  of 
man  can  never  wholly  resist.  "  And  now  cara 
mia,'^  she  continued,  turning  towards  Mary, 
"  let  us  hear  what  marvels  you  have  to  re- 
late.'^ 

The  still  shuddering  girl  related  her  first  in- 
terview with  the  strange  being  who  appeared 
thus  to  haunt  her,  and  the  shock  his  second 
appearance  had  just  caused  her, 

"  Now,  by  St. George!'^  Mountjoy  exclaimed, 
as  she  finished  her  narrative,  "  the  villain  shall 
dearly  abye  his  daring  ;  tell  me  what  he  is  like, 
Miss  Leslie,  and  1  will  track  him  out,  though 
he  hide  himself  in  Tophet." 

"  I  saw  too  little  of  the  man  to  describe  him, 
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except  .by  saying,  he  has  the  most  ruffianly 
look  I  ever  beheld.'^ 

"  Even  among  the  pirates,"  Lady  Penelope 
added  archly.  Further  conversation  was  for 
the  moment  suspended  by  Mountjoy  setting  off 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  as  that  of  the  in- 
truder's appearance,  but  after  an  unavailing 
search,  he  returned,  declaring  he  could  discover 
no  traces  of  a  living  creature. 

"  It  must  be  a  vision  of  your  own  brain, 
anima  mia,"  Lady  Penelope  said,  "  or  else 
some  lover  in  disguise.  How  call  you  him  I 
have  sometimes  heard  you  speak  of?"  An 
angry  blush  rose  on  Mary's  cheek  at  the  tone  of 
levity  in  which  her  friend  indulged,  and  she 
replied  gravely, — 

"  Your  ladyship  means  Harry  Knox,  from 
whom,  during  my  captivity,  I  received  the 
kindness  of  a  brother.'^ 

*'  Now  never  put  on  that  sad  look,  when 
speaking  to  me,''  Lady  Penelope  said  playfully. 
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"  you  know  I  am  to  share  all  your  troubles, 
sweet  Mary,  and  can  the  giddy  tongue  of  one 
who  loves  you  dearly,  and  owes  you  much,  so 
soon  vei  you  }" 

"  I  could  have  answered  your  question," 
Mountjoy  said,  "  if  I  had  known  of  whom  you 
were  speaking,  since  Harry  Knox  can  never 
put  on  the  semblance  of  a  villain  ;  his  honest 
countenance  would  give  the  lie  to  such  a  dis- 
guise.*' 

"  Do  you  then  know  Harry  Knox  ?"  Mary 
Leslie  demanded,  joy  kindling  in  her  eye. 

"  He  has  been  with  me  a  short  time,  and  it 
was  a  lucky  chance  that  brought  him  among 
us,  for  to  a  cool  head,  he  adds  the  courage  of  a 
lion,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb." 

^'  And  why  did  you  not  bring  this  modern 
Amadis  hither  ?''  Lady  Penelope  asked,  as  she 
watched  with  a  malignant  smile  the  colour  that 
went  and  came  in  the  Scottish  maiden's 
cheek. 
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"  Because,  fair  lady,  though  a  trusty  and 
tried  follower,  still  he  is  among  my  servitors, 
and  therefore  no  meet  companion  for  the  fair 
and  noble.'^  "Now  shame  on  thee,  Charles,  thus 
to  vilify  one  I  have  set  my  mind  on  finding 
come  of  gentle  blood.  How  say  you,  bella 
Maria,  is  it  not  a  foul  aspersion  thus  to  desig- 
nate your  devoted  champion  a  menial  }" 

'*  If  noble  feeling,  and  a  generous  heart  could 
confer  nobility  on  their  possessor,^^  Mary  an- 
swered warmly,  "  then  would  Harry  Knox 
indeed  be  deemed  right  noble.  If  to  succour 
the  helpless  and  oppressed  be  the  highest  duty 
of  a  true  son  of  chivalry,  then  might  he  rank 
with  the  proudest  belted  knight  of  Christen- 
dom. But,"  she  added,  checking  herself  as 
she  marked  the  meaning  glance  that  passed 
between  her  auditors,  "  the  Hue  of  demarca- 
tion drawn  between  the  high-born  and  the 
lowly,  may  not  be  disregarded,  and  thus  while  I 
bear  witness   to  his  greatness  of  soul.    Lord 
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Mountjoy  is  right,  Harry  Knox,  if  a  menial,  is 
no  companion  for  the  noble." 

"  Now  out  on  you  for  a  cold-hearted  aristo- 
crat," Lady  Penelope  said,  "  1  will  cite  you 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  puissant  judge  Cupid, 
and  have  you  condemned  by  all  the  laws  of 
true  love,  and  its  attendant  romance,  and  your 
punishment  shall  be  to  wade  through  the  an- 
nals of  the  court;  wherein  is  recorded  how  love, 
who  dehghts  in  overcoming  obstacles,  has  times 
out  of  number  broken  through  that  line  you 
apeak  of,  even  as  it  were  the  spider's  flimsy 
web,  and  by  his  own  all  conquering  power, 
matched  the  prince  with  the  peasant." 

"  Surely  not  matched,"  Mary  Leslie  said 
proudly,  "  such  ill-sorted  union  can  rarely  pro- 
duce the  congeniality  of  heart  and  feeling  which 
ought  to  follow  so  sacred  an  engagement." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  not  argue  the  point," 
said  Lady  Penelope,  rising,  "  we  have  already 
had  a  long  discussion  about  I  scarcely  know 
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what,  beginning  with  an  ugly  man  you  say 
peered  at  you  over  the  wall,  and  ending  with 
that  dullest  of  all  subjects — matrimony.  Come, 
Charles,  unless  you  are  lulled  into  slumber  by 
our  powers  of  preaching,  we  will  in  and  try 
what  a  merry  song  can  effect  towards  driving 
fear  from  la  belle  Maria,  and  a  fit  of  vapours 
from  me." 

"  I  am  ever  prompt  to  obey  you,  lady  ;  and 
yet,  could  I  choose,  I  would  linger  here,  and 
listen  again  to  those  sweet  sounds  which  have 
now  blessed  my  ears.^^ 

"  Yet  bethink  thee,  flatterer,  that  I  do  invite 
thee  to  listen  to  heavenly  music,  albeit  breathed 
by  mortal  lips.  Come,  you  shall  judge  of  the 
duet  we  have  been  trying  together ;  your  skill 
and  voice  will  mend  our  attempt.^*  She  led 
the  way  to  the  house,  and  soon  absorbed  in 
gentle  harmony  they  ceased  to  think  of  the 
incident  which  for  a  time  had  occupied  their 
attention. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


In  one  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  dens^  for  so  the 
houses  in  ancient  London  may  without  offence 
be  termed,  seated  by  a  rude  oaken  table,  which, 
wilh  a  heap  of  rushes  spread  in  one  corner  as  a 
bed,  and  an  iron  lamp,  formed  the  furniture  of 
that  low  chamber,  might  be  seen  a  man  of 
rather  beyond  the  middle  age,  whose  swarthy 
and  sun-burnt  face,  told  of  years  passed  in 
warring  with  the  elements,  while  fierce  passions 
within,  had  aided  sun  and  wind   in  hollowing 
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the  furrows^  with  which  his  brow,  and  cheek, 
were  deeply  ploughed.  It  was  a  fearful  looking 
face,  one  that  children  cannot  withdraw  their 
wondering  gaze  from,  while  the  silence  of  their 
merry  voices,  the  dilated  eye,  and  deepened 
color,  shew  it  is  not  love  that  thus  fixes  them. 
A  red  light  fell  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
strongly  marking  the  lines  about  the  mouth, 
with  its  grizzled  moustache,  short  curly  beard 
of  the  same  hue,  and  the  thick  bull  neck  which 
was  bare.  The  forehead  and  eyes  were  at  the 
same  time  thrown  into  deep  shadow,  by  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  bonnet  which  the  man  wore.  He 
appeared  deep  in  thought,  and  the  stillness 
around,  for  the  hour  of  midnight  had  struck, 
offered  no  interruption  to  his  meditations.  A 
hollow  and  startling  laugh  at  last  broke  from 
him,  as  if  in  derision  of  what  was  occupying  his 
thoughts. 

'•  Fool   that  I   am !"  he   said   gnashing  his 
teeth,  "  whenever  I  turn,  the  baby  face  of  that 
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girl  is  before  me — and  why  cannot  I  at  once 
gratify  the  love  that  gnaws  me  like  a  vulture^ 
and  the  revenge  that  equals  it  in  fierccHess  of 
desire  ?  I  have  more  than  once  been  near  her 
when  she  dreamed  not  of  me — have  I  turned 
coward,  to  fear  the  shrill  screams  of  a  woman  ? 
Pshaw ;  they  have  rung  in  my  ears  till  they 
seemed  but  a  merry  tune — or  mayhap  the  dag- 
ger of  that  young  springal,  whose  death  I  have 
sworn,  scared  me  from  my  prey.  He  had  been 
ten  foot  deep  in  earth  before  this,  but  she  cares 
not  for  him,  so  I  will  let  him  live  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  disappointment — Tracy  must  fall  first. 
He  stopped,  as  if  some  momentary  feeling  of 
remorse  checked  his  blood  thirsty  resolve,  but 
old  in  crime,  the  cloud  passed  away,  and  left 
the  wretch  cool  and  settled  in  purpose.  His 
soliloquy  however,  was  at  an  end,  and  what 
more  he  meditated,  was  locked  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  his  breast. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  muf- 
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fled  in  a  cloak,  stole  upon  his  solitude.  The 
intruder's  step  was  noiseless^  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  Kirk's  shoulder  to  inform  him  of  his 
presence,  a  movement  which  had  nearly  cost 
him  dear,  for,  forgetting  his  appointment  with 
this  worthy  coadjutor,  and  believing  the  hour 
was  at  hand,  when  before  an  earthly  tribunal 
he  must  render  an  account  of  the  crimes  he  had 
committed,  as  well  as  those  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment plotting,  Kirk  sprang  like  a  tiger  on 
the  man  at  his  elbow,  and  fixing  his  gripe  on 
the  wretch's  throat,  half  choked  him,  before  he 
was  aware  of  his  error. 

"  St.  Andrew  !''  he  exclaimed  loosing  his 
fingers  from  his  victim's  neck,  "  coulds't  not 
speak,  and  say  it  was  a  friend  ?  Marry  I  thought 
'twas  some  one  come  with  a  message  from 
Beelzebub." 

"  Old  friends  are  not  ahvays  uppermost  in 
one's  thoughts,"  the  stranger  said  doggedly,  as 
he  slowly  recovered  from  his   rough   welcome. 
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and  threw  off  the  ample  garment,  in  the  folds 
of  which  he  was  involved,  losing  as  he  did  so,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  apparent  size,  for  as 
he  now  stood  by  the  side  of  the  muscular  Scot 
they  formed  a  striking  contrast,  the  one  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  gnarled  oak,  when 
the  storms  of  many  winters  have  stripped  the 
verdure  which  once  gladdened  the  eye,  while 
the  other  was  the  willow,  in  all  save  its  grace- 
fulness, pliant  to  every  breeze.  His  thin  body, 
and  length  of  limb,  seemed  peculiarly  adapted 
to  insinuation,  which  was  further  confirmed  by 
a  hatchet  shaped  head  and  face ;  his  cheeks  ap- 
peared to  have  withdrawn  into  the  mouth,  to 
whisper  secrets  they  feared  might  be  overheard 
by  the  ears- — there  was  no  mistaking  that  man, 
traitor  and  spy  were  visibly  stamped  on  every 
outline,  and  yet,  though  he  thus  bore  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  that  which  wrought 
within,  this  villain  had  wound  himself  into  the 
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confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  he 
performed  the  office  of  secretary. 

It  were  tedious  to  analyse  all  the  hidden  mo- 
tives which  gave  birth  to  the  rancour  existing 
in  this  man's  heart  against  his  friend,  and  bene- 
factor ;  perchance  it  arose  from  that  perversity, 
sometimes  found  in  human  nature,  leading 
men  to  hate  and  injure  others,  for  possessing 
talents  and  virtues,  to  which  they  themselves 
cannot  attain ;  or  it  might  be,  that  Essex  in 
sofne  unguarded  moment,  had  indeed  given 
cause  of  offence  to  his  secretary  ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  CufFe  had  closely  leagued  himsetf  with 
those,  who  were  most  inimical  to  his  master's 
safety. 

It  was  not  long  before  Raleigh,  and  others  of 
the  party  which  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
favorite,  learned  how  subtle  a  serpent  had 
crept  into  the  confidence  of  their  foe,  and  the 
potent  spell  of  gold   soon  bound  to  them  this 
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powerful  auxiliary  in  their  hellish  plots.  At 
that  time  the  dueen,  irritated  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  his  enemies,  joined  to  his  own  peevish, 
and  impatient  letters,  which  came  post,  after 
post,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  rebels  he  had 
been  sent  to  subdue,  were  daily  gaining  head 
was  loud  in  her  expressions  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  to  confirm  his  royal  mistress  in  this  humour, 
two  of  Rajeigh's  agents  were  even  now  met  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  unguarded  expres- 
sion, which  being  conveyed  to  the  Queen, 
might  widen  the  breach  between  herself  and 
her  min'ion.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  this 
was  no  difficult  task  for  one  in  Cuffe's  situation, 
he  having  remained  at  home  during  his  master's 
expedition  to  Ireland,under  plea  of  indisposition. 
The  Secretary  now  took  from  his  bosom  a 
packet  of  letters,  and,  while  the  eye  of  his  com- 
panion gleamed  with  delight,  drew  Kirk  for- 
ward to  the  table  to  examine  them  by  means  of 
the  lamp.     After  looking   over   one   or   two. 
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without  appearing  to  find  anything  satisfac- 
tory, Cnffe  uttered  an  expression  of  triumph,  as 
holding  the  letter  he  was  perusing  towards 
Kirk,  he  pointed  to  a  passage  in  it,  while  the 
demoniacal  smile  that  curled  his  lip  was  com- 
ment sufficient ;  a  like  expression  stole  over  his 
companion's  countenance,  as  he  read,  and  then 
their  eyes  met,  giving  mute  testimony  of  the 
kindred  spirits  that  inspired  them. 

'^  The  gold  is  your  own,  comrade,"  Kirk  ob- 
served ;   '•  Saint  Andrew,  but  you  are  a  lucky 

dog!" 

"  It  had  all  but  escaped  me,"  the  other 
answered;  "  the  writing  was  sent  to  his  sister, 
but  it  chanced  that  he  directed  it  to  me,  in  his 
hurry  when  called  out  to  order  his  men  for 
some  skirmish.  Marry,  I  knew  not  what  a 
precious  document  I  held,  when  after  just 
glancing  over  a  few  words  I  put  it  by  with 
some  other  papers  to  be  burnt,  for  I  guessed 
the  lady,  who    I  hear  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
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would  not  be  best  pleased  to  find  I  had  been 
before  hand  with  a  letter  of  hers.  But  how 
shall  we  so  order  it  that  the  words  here  set 
down,  may  reach  Queen  Bess's  eye,  and  she 
not  suspect  they  were  foully  gained,  for  she  has 
a  hawk^s  eye  in  such  matters  }" 

''  We  must  leave  that  to  Raleigh,  he  has  the 
art  of  Beelzebub  himself ;  let  him  once  clutch 
the  letter  and  it  will  work  its  ends." 

"  But  does  Raleigh  indeed  think  a  few  words, 
even  though  they  should  reflect  on  the  good 
old  lady  who  sits  so  high  that  nothing  ought  to 
reach  her,  will  work  so  powerfully  as  to  withdraw 
her  favor  from  Essex  ?*^ 

Raleigh  knows  Queen  Bess  better  than  you, 
or  I,  and  he  swears  there  is  nothing  save  such 
an  insult  as  this,  but  she  will  forgive,  aye,  and 
love  him  the  better  for  her  anger  ;  but  to  dis- 
parage her  beauty  will,  he  says,  be  the  minion's 
total  ruin." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  who  would  not  be  the  envied 
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favorite  of  a  woman  !  why  Essex  has  been  as 
dear  to  her  as  the  light  of  day,  and  yet  for  one 
word  of  truth  he  is  to  be  tumbled  from  his  perch, 
it  may  be  with  the  loss  of  a  head.'' 

"  Those  who  are  the  means  of  fetching  him 
off  that  perch,"  Kirk  said,  "  must  have  special 
care  he  never  lifts  up  again ;  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  of  much  use  ever  to  have  lowered  it,  if  the 
power  is  left  him,  still  to  tickle  the  ear  of  his 
mistress  with  flattery." 

"  Let  us  once  get  him  down,^^  CufTe  answered, 
pressing  as  he  spoke  the  heel  of  his  boot  on  the 
,  floor,  as  if  in  the  act  of  crushing  some  noxious 
reptile,  "  and  never  trust  the  word  of  man  if  he 
lives  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  have  laid 
him  low.'' 

"  And  how,  if  this  letter  should  not  succeed  ?" 

"  He  must  not  live  to  hear  the  plots  formed, 
while  he  was  away ;  the  Irish,  as  I  am  told,  are 
bold,  and  daring,  and  will  blindly  risk  life  and 
limb  to  have  their  revenge  ;  1  know  Essex  never 
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yet  hid  himself  from  friend  or  foe,  an  arrow  is 
soon  sped,  a  dagger  is  sharp." 

"  When  guided  by  a  sure  hand  ;  yet,  even 
then,  the  arrow  may  miss  its  mark,  or  the  point 
of  the  dagger  may  break.  But  there  is  a  surer 
means  ;  one  swifter  than  the  arrow,  more  trusty 
than  steel,  and  more  subtle  in  its  approach  than 
either.'' 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  CufFe  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

'^  Marry,  I  mean  the  black  powder  that  the 
devil  gave  to  the  German  monk — when  he 
wants  to  send  a  blessing  to  us  poor  mortals,  a 
monk  has  always  been  found  the  best  channel." 

"  You  are  talking  of  gunpowder,"  CufFe  re- 
joined carelessly,  "  for  my  part  I  hold  a  good 
toledo  or  the  stiletto  of  Italy  the  readiest,  and 
surest  means,  of  dealing  with  an  enemy  ;  I  have 
seen  httle  of  the  effects  of  what  you  speak.^' 

"  Nor  I,"  Kirk  answered,  "  till  I  had  dealings 
with  one  who  taught  me  its  uses.  I  have 
G  3 
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wished  sometimes  he  had  left  me  as  ignorant  of 
them  as  he  found  me ;  but  'tis  no  good  wishing, 
whafs  done,  can't  be  undone." 

*^And  what  boots  it  thinking  of  what  is 
done  ?"  CufFe  repHed,  while  the  restless  glance 
of  his  light  grey  eye,  plainly  betokened  that  all 
was  not  at  peace  within,  "  a  few  short  years 
and  we  shall  be  the  nothings  we  were  before 
chance  threw  us  into  the  shapes  we  wear. 
Hark  ye.  Kirk,  men  say  you  once  preached  the 
precious  stuff  they  tell  us  about  another  world — 
dost  believe  it  ?'^ 

"  I  have  done  my  best  to  forget  such  trouble- 
some lore,  yet,  I  will  confess,  comrade,  that  at 
times  something  will  whisper,  what  the  good 
old  fathers  taught  may  be  true.  But  a  truce 
to  such  recollections,  they  shall  be  turned 
adrift  as  easily  as  the  habit  I  once  wore  was, 
ecod  !  I  took  special  care  the  Geneva  cloak  and 
band,  never  peeped  from  under  the  rover's  coat 
— but  come,  you  have  stirred  up  thoughts  that 
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must  be  quieted."  He  took  from  the  cupboard 
a  flask  of  liquor,  and  two  drinking  horns,  then 
pledging  his  companion  in  a  bumper,  drained 
off  the  intoxicating  draught,  with  an  eagerness 
that  shewed  how  anxious  he  felt,  to  drown  the 
the  uneasy  feelings  his  partner  in  iniquity  had 
aroused,  by  an  allusion  to  the  grade  he  once 
held  in  society. 

"It  waxes  late,'*  Cuffe  observed  as  he  set 
down  the  cup,  '^and  I  don't  know  yet  what  is 
to  be  done  with  this  precious  letter." 

"  Why  you  fool !  it  must  be  given  to 
Raleigh,  or  Mountjoy,  if  you  like  him  better; 
either  will  gladly  pay  the  marks  you  bargained 
for.^' 

"  But  you  forget,  may  I  not  be  seen  within 
a  mile  of  them  without  creating  suspicion." 

"  And  therefore  am  I  here  most  puissant 
CufFe,"  Kirk  said,  looking  contemptuously  on 
the  secretary's  spare  form,  as  he  stood  in  his 
uncertainty,    *'  to  ease  you  of  a  burden  that 
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sorely  oppresses  you ;  give  me  the  paper,  man, 
and  trust  to  my  bringing  it  safe  to  Raleigh's 
hand/^ 

^«  There  would  be  small  wit  in  that,"  CufFe 
rejoined,  then  added,  as  he  marked  the  storm 
which  gathered  on  Kirk's  brow  at  the  implied 
doubt  of  his  honorable  intentions.  "  No 
reflections  on  you,  comrade,  I  know  your 
honor  is  spotless  as  my  own." 

"  Nay,  if  you  give  me  credit  for  as  much 
honesty  as  you  possess,"  Kirk  said  with  a 
a  laugh,  "  Old  Nick  will  have  a  better  bargain 
in  me  than  I  thought  for — but  e*en  do  with  the 
paper  what  ye  list ;  I  will  tell  Raleigh  you  have 
it,  and  he  may  get  it  from  you  the  best  way  he 
can — and  now  I  think  yonder  is  the  grey 
of  the  morning  beginning  to  peep,  so  if  you 
don't  wish  to  be  seen,  you  had  best  be  jogging  ; 
and  for  all  the  good  you  have  done  coming  to  me 
you  might  as  well  have  been  in  your  bed.'^ 

Divided  between  his  fear  of  offending  Kirk^ 
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with  whose  desperate  character  he  was  fully 
acquainted,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  risk  he 
ran,  should  he  place  the  letter,  for  which  he 
expected  to  receive  an  enormous  sum,  in  the 
hands  of  one  so  totally  devoid  of  principle, 
Cuffe  stood  the  living  picture  of  indecision, 
while  his  companion  watched  him  with  all  that 
contempt  depicted  in  his  countenance,  which 
the  bold  and  hardened  ruffian  may  be  supposed 
to  entertain  towards  one  less  flinty  by  nature, 
or  not  yet  sufficiently  plunged  in  crime  to  have 
lost  all  fear.  At  length  Kirk  cut  the  matter 
short  by  suddenly  darting  on  the  papers  the 
secretary  held,  his  hand  half  advanced  as  if  to 
give  them,  while  some  latent  suspicion  still  held 
it  back  ;  and  thrusting  the  letter  into  his  bosom 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed 
in  keeping  Cuffe  at  arm^s  length  ;  for  finding 
the  treasure  thus  torn  from  his  grasp,  the  se- 
cretary sprang  on  him  like  a  cat. 

"  No   noise  V  Kirk   said,    with    provoking 
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coolness^  as  he  firmly  grasped  the  writhing 
secretary,  '*  you  forget,  man,  there  are  those  at 
hand  you  would  be  sorry  should  find  you  here. 
Go  home,  and  trust  to  me ;  there  is  honour  you 
know,  even  among  thieves,  and  though  I  might 
wrong  all  the  world  beside,  yet  it  shall  never  be 
said  of  me,  by  the  man  who  is  my  partner.'^ 

Finding  resistance  useless,  Cufie  slowly  and 
sullenly  drew  back  from  his  powerful  adver- 
sary, saying— 

''  Look  you,  do  not  deceive  me  Kirk,  for  as 
you  are  a  living  man,  you  shall  not  escape  me, 
if  you  prove  false.'* 

"  And  see  to  it,"  Kirk  answered  fiercely, 
"  that  you  do  not  threaten  me,  Master  Cuffe  ; 
for  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  he  who  does 
so,  shall  be  food  for  worms  before  he  knows 
where  he  is.  Tush  man  !  'tis  but  a  little  rats- 
bane in  a  glass  of  Nants,  or  a  couple  of  inches 
of  cold  steel.  But  fare  thee  well,  my  worthy 
mate,  the  gold  shall  be  with  thee  anon," 
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So  saying,  he  with  Uttle  ceremony  opened 
the  door  for  the  secretary  to  pass,  and  having 
secured  it  after  his  departure,  Kirk  threw  him- 
self upon  the  rushes  to  seek  repose. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 


Confident  that  our  readers  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  transactions  that  took 
place  during  the  sojourn  of  Essex  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  we  will  not  delay  our  narrative  by  a 
recapitulation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
the  cabal  in  England,  which  had  plotted  the 
favorite's  ruin,  had,  as  it  would  appear,  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations; 
yet,  it  is  probable,  that  all  his  misconduct  in 
Ireland,  joined  to  their  malicious  reports,  might 
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have  been  pardoned  by  his  partial  sovereign, 
but  for  that  luckless  sentence  we  have  before 
alluded  to  as  discovered  by  Cuffe,  in  a  letter 
intended  for  Lady  Penelope,  and  which  his  re- 
lentless enemy,  Raleigh,  took  care  should  be 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
every  possible  aggravation.  The  passage  de- 
clared that  ''  her  conditions  were  as  crooked  as 
her  carcass  /^*  and  she  whose  masculine  under- 
standing and  strength  of  mind  enabled  her  to 
rule  a  powerful  nation  with  a  rod  of  iron,  was, 
nevertheless,  unable  to  conquer  the  feeling  of 
mortified  vanity  to  which  these  few  words  gave 
rise  ;  for,  ever  open  to  the  grossest  flattery,  on 
the  score  of  personal  attractions,  old  age  had 
not  abated  in  Elizabeth  one  tittle  of  this  most 
despicable  of  human  follies. 

The  indignation  which  glowed  in  her  bosom 
broke  forth  into  bitter  reproaches^  when  the 
news  reached  the  Queen  that  Essex  had  agreed 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  until  the  first  of  May  ; 
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a  course  of  proceeding  which  rendered  this 
expensive  undertaking  wholly  abortive.  EUza- 
beth  failed  not  to  let  the  Earl  know  how 
dissatisfied  she  felt  with  his  proceedings^  and 
at  the  same  time  peremptorily  commanded  him 
to  remain  in  Ireland  until  further  orders. 

Glorying  in  his  success  both  in  love  and 
politics,  Mountjoy  no  longer  made  a  secret  of 
his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux ;  and  every  moment  that  could  be 
snatched  from  the  business  in  which  his  in- 
trigues at  Court  involved  him,  was  spent  at  the 
feet  of  his  fair  enslaver,  who  forgot  in  the  satis- 
faction she  felt  in  listening  to  his  impassioned 
vows  that  it  was  to  the  deadly  enemy  of  her 
noble  brother  she  thus  yielded  up  her  heart. 
True  the  interposition  of  the  Queen  had  pro- 
duced a  seeming  reconciliation  between  these 
powerful  rivals,  but  Lady  Penelope  had  heard 
the  deep  oath  Essex  swore,  that  he  would  root 
out  his  hated  foe ;  while  the  words  which  from 
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time  to  time  fell  from  her  lover's  lips  might 
have  convinced  her,  that  even  love  for  her 
had  not  softened  one  feeling  of  his  political 
enmity. 

The  morning  was  hot  and  oppressive,  and 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  languidly  reclining  on 
a  couch  was  endeavouring  to  forget  the  dis- 
comfort caused  by  the  weather,  in  times,  when 
the  style  of  dress  was  less  adapted  to  heat  than 
in  these  days  of  gossamer  and  muslin.  Mount- 
joy  sitting  at  her  feet  was  reading  Shakespeare's 
new  tragedy ;  while,  seated  in  the  deep  recess  of 
the  window,  Mary  Leslie  was  busily  employed 
at  her  embroidery.  Suddenly  their  quiet  was 
interrupted  by  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  in  the 
paved  court ;  and  before  time  was  given  to 
enquire  the  cause  of  these  sounds,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  flung  open,  and,  covered 
with  dust,  the  Earl  of  Essex  entered,  followed 
by  Tracy.  A  shriek  of  mingled  surprise  and 
delight  broke  from  Lady  Penelope,  as  forgetting 
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her  fancied  suffering  from  the  heat,  she  sprang 
from  the  couch,  and  with  all  the  feeling  and 
energy  which  really  belonged  to  her  character, 
threw  herself  into  her  brother's  arms.  While 
their  greeting  passed,  the  situation  of  Lord 
Mountjoy  was  sufficiently  embarrassing  ;  the 
quick  eye  of  Essex  had  glanced  on  him  as 
he  entered,  but  Lady  Penelope's  movement 
diverted  the  Earl's  attention  from  his  en- 
emy. Nothing  however  occurred  to  remove 
the  eyes  of  Tracy  from  his  fortunate  rival,  upon 
whom  he  glared,  with  the  ferocious  expression 
of  some  beast  of  prey  just  prepared  to  spring. 
His  furious  looks  were  returned  by  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  who,  placing  them  solely  to  the  account  of 
Tracy's  well  known  attachment  to  Essex,  con- 
cluded he  resented  his  appearance  in  the  abode 
of  his  patron.  Mary  Leslie  marked  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  hastened  to  prevent  its  bursting 
forth,  at  least  in  the  present  moment.  Quit- 
ting her  embroidery,  she  came  forward,  with. 
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that  mingled  dignity  and  timidity  which  fre- 
quently accompanies  a  movement  urged  on 
the  one  hand  by  a  sense  of  duty,  while  on  the 
other,  a  fear  will  arise  in  the  sensitive  mind 
lest  that  approach  may  carry  with  it  a  sem- 
blance of  boldness.  Holding  out  her  hand 
with  a  frankness  that  had  in  it  something 
mortifying  to  Tracy's  vanity,  since  it  plainly 
said,  "  I  am  indifferent  about  you,"  she  eon- 
gratalated  him  on  his  return  to  England. 

By  this  time  Essex  had  disengaged  himself 
from  Lady  Penelope,  and  greeted  Lord  Mount- 
joy  with  all  that  courtesy  for  which  he  was  so 
celebrated,  though  the  coldness  and  gravity  of 
his  demeanour,  while  he  paid  his  compliments 
to  this  unexpected  guest,  marked  that  if 
Mountjoy  had  been  met  any  where  save  under 
his  own  roof  they  would  have  been  more  negli- 
gently rendered. 

"  And  now,  Pen,"  the  Earl  said,  playfully 
addressing  his  sister,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
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a  chair,  "  hast  thou  nothing  to  bestow  on  two 
weary  wights,  who,  from  impatience  to  pay 
their  devoirs  to  the  fair  stars  that  rule  their 
destiny,  have  ridden  fast  and  far,  not  slacking 
their  pace  even  to  break  their  fast," 

"  I  know  not  what  pretensions  Miss  LesHe 
may  have  to  such  a  proof  of  anxiety  to  behold 
her,"  Lady  Penelope  said  somewhat  haughtily, 
'^  but,  for  my  part,  I  disclaim  all  such  flattery, 
since  a  brother's  affection,  how  ardent  soever, 
seldom  leads  to  such  serious  sacrifices.** 

"  You  are  right,  Pen,^'  Essex  answered,  "  the 
star  that  attracts  my  devotion  is  not  that  of  my 
own  house ;  the  comet's  blaze  suits  the  eye  of 
Devereux  best,  and  though  the  fair  star  that 
graces  his  line  has  not  its  equal  for  loveliness, 
yet  must  its  sweet  influence  yield  to  the  daz- 
zling splendour  of  the  sun  at  noon-day." 

"  A  truce  with  your  comparisons,  Devereux," 
the  lady  said  impatiently,  '^  as  1  never  had  the 
presumption  to  soar  my  falcon  against  that  of  a 
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Queen,I  need  not  be  reminded  of  my  inferiority  ; 
but  see,  Romeo  has  been  endowed  with  more 
than  mortal  fleetness.  and  has  spread  a  banquet 
fit  for  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  all  their  elfin 
court;  were  it  not  unmaidenly  to  partake  of 
the  wine  cup  at  such  an  hour,  I  would  pledge 
you  in  some  of  that  Malvoisie  they  tell  me  is  so 
rare,  but  I  doubt  not  my  Lord  of  Mountjoy 
will  stand  my  champion  in  such  a  cause.*' 

Not  daring  to  refuse  the  commands  of  one 
whose  slightest  wish  had  become  a  law  to  him, 
Mountjoy  took  from  the  page's  hand  the  cup 
he  presented,  but  observing  that  Tracy,  by 
Essex's  invitation,  was  about  to  join  in  the 
pledge,  he  put  down  the  untasted  wine,  saying 
haughtily,  '^  1  drink  not  with  serving  men." 

The  smothered  fire,  which  had  been  kept 
iwider  for  a  time  by  courtesy,  blazed  forth  at 
this  insult ;  the  blades  of  both  Essex  and  Tracy 
half  started  from  the  scabbard ;  Mountjoy's  lip 
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curled  in  contempt,  as  folding  his  arms  he 
prepared  to  abide  the  coming  storm.  Terror 
for  her  lover^s  safety,  caused  Lady  Penelope  to 
forget,  that  her  interference  was  little  calculated 
to  assuage  the  wrath  of  her  brother ;  and  in  the 
agony  of  her  apprehension,  the  proud  lady 
flung  herself  on  her  knees,  beseeching  Mount- 
joy  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Rise,  Lady  Penelope,^^  he  said,  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  her  from  the  humiliating  posture 
she  had  assumed,  "  your  slightest  wish  is  ever 
my  law;  there  needs  not  this  degradation, 
which  it  pains  me  to  witness ;  speak  but  the 
word  dearest,  and  I  am  gone  ;  or  bid  me  abide 
by  you,  and  meet  the  fate  yon  angry  men 
threaten,  the  rock  shall  sooner  be  made  to  quit 
its  place  than  I,  when  at  your  side." 

Essex  advanced  to  take  his  sister  from  Mount- 
joy's  supporting  arm,  but  she  waved  him  from 
her  with  such  an  expression  of  determined  reso- 
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lution,  that  the  EarPs  further  progress  was 
arrested,  and  he  stood  uncertain  how  a  scene 
so  unaccountable  would  terminate. 

"  You  must  leave  me  now,  Charles/'  Lady 
Penelope  said,  in  some  degree  recovering  her 
composure,  and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  the 
strange  exhibition  she  was  making  of  her  feel- 
ings, in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses, 
*^  to-morrow  I  shall  see  you  again  ;  meanwhile 
your  peace  shall  be  made  with  yonder  angry 
brother  of  mine.  No  reply ,^'  she  continued, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  mouth,  as  he  was  about 
to  protest  against  any  advances  being  made  in 
his  name  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the 
haughty  Earl,  "  no  true  knight  ever  yet  hesi- 
tated to  obey  the  commands  of  his  lady-  love." 

Mountjoy  pressed  his  lips  to  the  fair  hand 
that  imprisoned  them,  then  casting  a  look  of 
scorn  and  defiance  on  his  enemies  slowly  with- 
drew. 

"  What  means   all   this.   Lady  Penelope  ?" 
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Essex  said  sternly ;  '^  and  wherefore  do  I  find 
the  man,  I  most  detest,  in  this  house,  and  as  it 
should  seem,  the  lover  of  my  sister  V 

"  It  is  ill  arguing  with  a  hungry  man,"  the 
lady  replied,  '^  therefore  sit,  good  brother,  and 
when  you  have  satisfied  your  appetite,  I  will 
recount  all  that  I,  your  loving  sister,  have 
effected  in  your  absence/^ 

"  Pshaw  !  Lady  Penelope,  this  is  no  season 
for  jesting;  I  know  all  that  false  hireling  has 
done  towards  pulling  u\e  from  the  height  he 
envies ;  but  I  looked  not  to  find  him  among 
my  household  gods.'* 

"  And  is  it  no  praise  to  me  ?"  Lady  Penelope 
asked,  ''  that  I  have  gained  to  our  side,  one 
who  you  say  seeks  your  ruin." 

^^  Silly  wench  !  you  know  not  what  you  talk 
of;  as  soon  shall  the  dove  seek,  and  find  pro- 
tection beneath  the  wing  of  the  unhooded  fal- 
con, as  aught  belonging  to  me  find  safety  by 
the  side  of  Mountjoy,'^ 
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"  Nay,  you  wrong  him,  Devereux ;  he  has  a 
heart  open  and  generous  as  youi  own." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  not  dispute  the  point, 
fair  lady ;  Mountjoy  must  reckon  with  me  for 
many  things,  and  among  the  rest  for  having 
enlisted  so  powerful  a  pleader  in  his  behalf — 
Come,  Tracy,  we  have  little  time  to  lose ;  a  cup 
of  wine  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  friends  as 
well  as  foes  in  better  guise." 

The  Earl  seated  himself  at  the  table,  swal- 
lowed two  or  three  morsels  of  food,  and  then, 
as  was  his  custom,  sat  for  a  considerable  time 
silent,  and  in  profound  thought. 

Who  shall  describe  the  mingled  emotions  of 
Henry  Tracy  ?  He  had  seen  Mountjoy  at  the 
feet  of  Lady  Penelope  Devereux;  he  had. be- 
held her  agony  for  his  safety  ;  and  every  v/ord 
and  look  that  passed  between  them,  too  plainly 
declared  their  mutual  love.  Here  then  was  an 
end  to  the  fairy  vision  he  had  dehghted  to  in- 
dulge in  ;  and  as  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
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siren,  as  she  stood  in  all  her  loveliness,  they 
rested  on  the  figure  of  Mary  Leslie,  whose 
mission  of  peace  being  ended,  and  finding  her- 
self unnoticed,  had  quietly  resumed  her  work. 
The  perfect  calm  of  her  brow  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  passionate  expression  Tracy  had  just 
seen  on  that  of  Lady  Penelope  ;  and  the  reflec- 
tion stung  his  soul,  that  he  had  rejected  a 
heart  on  which  he  might  have  reposed  with 
safety,  and  made  shipwreck  of  his  happiness  on 
the  delusive  shores  of  ideality.  Yet,  perhaps, 
that  happiness  might  be  regained,  by  returning 
to  his  affianced  bride  at  that  moment,  and 
Tracy's  heart  pierced  withm  any  sorrows,  would 
gladly  have  made  the  effort ;  but  as  Mary^s 
eyes  were  for  a  moment  raised  to  his,  there 
was  mingled  with  their  usual  touching  softness 
an  expression  of  high  resolve,  that  told  him 
her  purpose  was  not  to  be  lightly  moved. 

Inwardly  cursing  his  own  folly,  Tracy,  from 
that  hour,  gave  himself  over  to  a  spirit  of  reck- 
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lessness,  which  urged  him  to  seek  danger  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found. 

The  silence  that  had  for  some  time  reigned 
in  the  apartment  was  at  length  broken  by  Essex, 
who,  raising  his  head  like  one' just  awakening 
from  sleep,  called  for  a  cup  of  wine ;  another, 
and  another  were  swallowed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, until  Tracy,  alarmed  at  so  unusual  an  ap- 
pearance of  excess  in  one  distinguished  for 
extreme  sobriety,  ventured  to  remonstrate  in  a 
low  voice,  urging  the  danger  at  such  a  moment, 
should  the  Earl  lose  that  self-command  so  ne- 
cesssary  to  be  maintained,  when  every  eye  was 
upon  him  ;  while  any  evil  report  carried  to  the 
Queen  might  again  open  the  breaches  in  her 
confidence  he  had  so  recently  repaired. 

"  Fear  me  not,  Tracy,"  Essex  said,  "  were  I 
to  swallow  an  ocean  of  this  liquid,  it  w^ould  not 
harm  me,  but  on  the  contrary,  sustain  the 
spirit  that  must  bear  me  through  the  scenes 
that  await  me.     I  feel  the  crisis  is  at  hand  that 
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will  determine  whether  the  star  of  Devereux 
culminates  in  more  than  its  ancient  brightness, 
or  sinks  into  darkness  for  ever." 

"  Your  interview  with  her  highness  this 
morning  was  favorable,"  Tracy  observed  "  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  satisfaction  visible  in  your 
face  when  your  audience  ended.'^ 

"Why  aye,  Tracy,  I  thank  God,  that  though 
many  troubles  and  storms  assailed  me  when 
abroad,  I  yet  found  a  sweet  and  pleasing  calm 
at  home." 

"  Was  the  Queen  prepared  to  receive  you  ?" 

"  No,  no  Tracy,  I  gave  no  time  for  prepara- 
tion, credit  me.  I  know  our  royal  mistress's 
humour  better  than  to  let  a  formal  announce- 
ment cool  the  reception  which  surprise  blessed 
me  with.  I  stood  not  upon  form,  but  made 
my  way  directly  to  the  Queen^s  chamber,  where 
I  found  her  newly  risen,  with  her  hair  about 
her  ears  ;  time  has  been  busy  with  it  since 
bards  celebrated  the  brilliancy  of  those  golden 
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Springes ;  but  as  you  may  guess,  I  was  at  such 
a  moment  blind  to  the  change.  The  queen  was 
flattered  by  the  ardour  with  which  I  kissed  the 
hand  she  graciously  extended  towards  me,  and, 
in  her  fond  credulity,  believed  my  asseveration, 
that  impatience  again  to  behold  her  face  had 
caused  my  precipitate  step  in  thus  returning 
without  her  permission ;  and  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  Tracy,  in  spite  of  her  affectionate  recep- 
tion, my  heart  is  at  this  moment  sad,  and  a 
presentiment  of  coming  evil  seems  to  weigh 
heavily  on  my  spirit." 

''  'Tis  weariness,  noble  Devereux,  that  makes 
you  feel  thus  ;  bethink  you  how  far  we  have 
ridden  since  day-break." 

"  1  have  ridden  further  ere  now,'^  Essex  said, 
"  and  joined  in  a  lengthened  revel  afterwards, 
without  this  sense  of  slumber  being  on  my 
soul." 

"  A  few  hour's  rest,  and  all  will  be  well  with 
you,   noble  Essex ;   meanwhile,  PU  to  Drury 

VOL.    III.  H 
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House,  and  summon  all  your  friends  to  meet, 
and  welcome  you  home  to  England .''  Tracy 
turned  to  look  again  at  Lady  Penelope  Deve- 
reux,  but  she  had  disappeared.  Essex  rose  from 
the  table,  and  as  he  left  the  apartment,  Tracy 
found  himself  alone  with  the  very  being  with 
whom  he  would  most  willingly  have  shunned  a 
tete-a-tete.  His  embarrassment  would  have  been 
somewhat  relieved,  had  Mary  Leslie,  as  before, 
invited  him  to  a  conference,  but  she  was  pro- 
vokingly  busy  with  her  needle,  and  appeared 
quite  unconscious  that  Tracy  and  herself  were 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  room.  Tracy's  fiery 
spirit  could  not  long  brook  the  servile  sense  of 
fear  that  for  a  moment  checked  it,  and  assu- 
ming an  appearance  of  reckless  gaiety,  at  that 
moment  most  foreign  to  his  feelings,  he  ap- 
proached the  table  at  which  the  Scottish  maiden 
sat. 

'^  Has  Miss  Leslie"  he  said,  ^^  not  one  kind 
word  to  welcome  a  friend  who  has  crossed  the 
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briny  ocean,  and  been  in  many  dangers  since 
he  last  saw  her  ?" 

"  I  should  be  unworthy  to  possess  friends,'^ 
she  replied,  ^'  could  I  see  them  leave  me,  and 
return,  without  sorrow  and  joy ;  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve my  lips  have  already  uttered,  poorly  per- 
haps, but  sincerely,  the  welcome  1  felt  in  my 
heart/^ 

"  Yet,  you  see,  that  welcome  did  not  satisfy 
me,  sweet  Mary ;  one  such  look  as  greeted 
Essex,  would  have  been  more  than  a  thousand 
cold  words  such  as  were  spoken/' 

"  Were  I  blessed  with  a  brother,"  Mary  said 
with  a  sigh,  "  1  too  might  be  permitted  to  shew 
him  that  affection  it  were  unmaidenly  to  bestow 
on  a  stranger," 

"  A  stranger !  Is  then  the  contract  that 
bound  us  in  infancy  indeed  so  void  in  your 
opinion,  that  Tracy  may  not  claim  from  Mary 
Leslie  the  affection  of  a  sister  ?** 

^^  And  if  that  contract  is  void,"  she  answered, 
H  3 
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while  the  proud  blood  rose  throbbing  to  her 
temples,  "  who  has  made  it  so  ?'^ 

"  Are  you  then  so  unforgiving/^  he  said, 
"  that  you  cannot  pass  over  a  foolish  attach- 
ment, which  it  may  be  was  idly  begun,  and  has 
been  bitterly  punished." 

'^  I  grieve  for  the  disappointment  which  has 
awaited  your  return  to  England,  and  could  it 
have  been  averted,  no  exertion  should  have 
been  wanting  on  my  part  to  spare  you  such  a 
trial ;  but  you  have  chosen  your  own  path, 
Henry  Tracy,  and  in  obliging  me  to  seek  my 
own,  you  have  raised  a  barrier  between  us, 
which  neither  has  now  power  to  break  down/' 

'^  Your  determination  is  cruel,  maiden,  nor 
will  I  believe  it  could  be  so  firmly  taken,  were 
your  heart  not  in  possession  of  another  ;  this  it 
is,  which  has  made  you  so  readily  embrace  a 
pretence,  which  I  perhaps  have  too  lightly  af- 
forded you,  to  break  off  an  engagement  hateful 
to  you  from  the  beginning/* 
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"  You  wrong  me,  Henry  Tracy,"  the  maiden 
answered,  "  deeply  wrong  me.  From  my 
earliest  childhood  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  sacred  engagement  entered  into  for  me  by 
my  sainted  father,  thereby  securing,  as  he 
fondly  believed,  the  happiness  of  his  child's  life  ; 
this  engagement  has  never  for  one  moment 
been  forgotten,  and  Mary  LesHe's  heart  was 
free  to  be  given  where  her  troth  had  been  so 
long  plighted.  But  still  I  trust  her  heart  was 
that  of  a  modest  maiden,  and  though  it  would 
have  been  yielded  readily  to  him  whose  right  it 
was,  yet,  it  could  not  be  given  unasked — what 
was  the  reception  I  met  in  this,  your  country  ? 
coldness,  and  aversion,  marked  your  demeanour 
towards  me — even  this  1  was  disposed  to  attri- 
bute to  my  being  a  stranger  to  you — but  this 
slight  hope  was  soon  destroyed,  when  from  your 
own  hps  I  learnt  the  secret  of  your  attachment 
to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux ;  thus  outraged  in 
feehng,  I  ask  you,  Tracy,  where  is   the   woman 
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who  would  not  deeply  feel  the  injury  and  strive 
to  steal  her  heart  against  the  cause  of  her 
mortification  ?*' 

"  Nay,  fair  lady,  1  blame  you  not,  but  ap- 
plaud the  spirit  you  have  displayed — yet,  now, 
hear  me  confess  myself  a  truant  knight,  who 
has  been  led  astray  by  a  will  o*  the  wisp,  and 
who  casts  himself  on  your  mercy,  acknowledging 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  promising  amend- 
ment.*' 

"  May  your  good  intentions  be  fulfilled,'* 
Mary  Leslie  answered  mildly,  ^*  and  the  rather 
that  it  will  bring  comfort  to  your  Lady  mother." 

"  And  will  the  wanderer's  return  give  no 
pleasure  to  a  younger  and  fairer  lady  ?  will  not 
the  generous  heart  of  Mary  Leslie  beat  quicker 
at  the  news  ?'* 

"  The  heart  of  Mary  Leslie  is  not  a  feather 
to  be  carried  about  by  every  idle  wind  that 
blows ;  you  are  now  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  jealousy,  Tracy,  and  while  that  feeling  pre- 
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dominates,  you  believe  yourself  sincere  in  the 
determination  to  break  the  chains  that  have 
bound  you  ;  but  let  the  lovely  being  you  have 
so  long  worshipped,  bestow  on  you  one  of  her 
bright  smiles,  and  Mary  Leslie  would  again  be 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  barrier  between 
you  and  happiness.'^ 

"  Now  by  heaven  you  do  not  know  me,  Miss 
Leslie,^'  Tracy  said,  starting  to  his  feet  v/ith  one 
of  those  impetuous  bursts  of  feeling,  to  which  he 
was  ever  too  prone.  "  My  heart  is  proud  as 
your  own,  and  while  it  has  deeply  felt  the 
power  of  yon  fascinator,  it  has  just  as  keenly 
felt  the  avowed  rejection  of  its  homage.  The 
wife  of  Tracy  must  not  be  one  at  whose  feet 
another  has  been  seen  to  sigh — no,  I  must  wor- 
ship at  a  pure  shrine  which  has  never  been 
sullied  by  the  breath  of  mortal." 

"  Yet,  you  blame  me  for  the  very  sentiments 
you  have    now  avowed,  and  urge   my   accept- 
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ance  of  a  love,  which  a  few  hours  since  was 
proffered  to  another/' 

A  smile  played  on  Tracy's  lip^  as  he  replied. 
**  The  bee  when  seeking  the  floweret  he  loves 
most  dearly,  must  often  travel  far  in  quest  of  it; 
and  who  shall  blame  him  if  he  sips  the  nectar 
from  some  of  the  lovely  blossoms  that  strew 
his  way?'* 

"  I  understand  your  simile  ;  it  would  impress 
upon  me ;  that  I  must  not  look  for  affection, 
that  has  not  at  least  been  offered  to  another ; 
the  reflection  is  mortifying,  yet,  1  would  not  wil- 
lingly occupy  the  place  of  any  idol,  which  has 
been  rudely  broken  from  its  base,  that  I  may 
be  elevated  to  it." 

'^  Our  feelings  are  too  nearly  akin,"  Tracy 
said  gaily,  ^^  for  us  to  be  always  separated. 
But  fare  you  well  for  the  present ;  something 
whispers,  yours  is  the  firm  and  gentle  hand 
that  shall  guide  and  restrain  the  fiery  steed  un- 
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accustomed  to  bit  and  bridle — but  for  a  time 
I  need  all  my  uncurbed  spirit  to  bear  Essex 
and  myself  through  the  difficulties  that  beset 
our  path."  With  playful  gallantry,  mingled 
with  deep  respect,  Henry  Tracy  bent  his  knee 
to  the  ground  as  he  took  the  Scottish  maiden's 
hand,  and  having  pressed  it  to  his  lips  vanished 
from  the  room. 


H  5c 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


We  must  again  introduce  our  readers  to  a 
scene  similar  to  the  one  described  when 
Mountjoy's  challenge  was  conveyed  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  beg  them  to  imagine  the 
same  set  of  persons  gathered  around  the  board, 
with  this  difference  however,  that  whereas  at 
the  former  period  they  were  there  assembled 
purely  for  rest  and  refreshment,  after  the 
fatigues  of  their  morning's  sport,  their  present 
purport  took  a  darker  shade,  and  counsels  were 
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urged,  and  listened  to,  which  might  well  have 
caused   the   hearer's   cheek   to   pale.     At   the 
upper  end  of  the  table  was  seated,  as  formerly, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  his  contracted  brow  bearing 
testimony  to  the  anxious  thoughts  that  occupied 
his  mind  ;    while  in  the  fiery  looks  of  those 
who  designated  themselves  his  friends,  might 
be  read  the  fierce  passions  that  were  awakened 
by   their   patron's  threatened  disgrace.     Well 
had  it  been  for  Essex  if  even  one  among  that 
circle  had  wisely  counselled  him  to  continue  in 
the  path  of  humiliation,  into  which  he  had  so 
happily  struck,  when  the   Queen's  displeasure 
was   first    made   plain   to   him  ;   but  they   all 
partook  too  largely  of  his  own  ambitious  nature, 
prompting  them  to  cry,  all  or  nothing ;    thus 
when   the  Earl's  angry  passions  required  the 
oil  of  persuasivenesss,  they  increased  his  irrita- 
tion by  the  vinegar  of  discontent.     The  glory 
of  triumphing  over  his  enemies  was  set  forth 
in  terms  of  delusive  sophistry ;    while  revenge 
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was  urged  as  a  quality  so  essential  in  the 
eharacter  of  a  soldier,  that  his  better  nature 
was  for  a  time  overpowered.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  Earl's  chair  was  a  low  seat,  with  a 
kind  of  board  before  it,  and  occupied  by  his 
secretary,  CufFe.  Essex  was  deeply  engaged 
in  perusing  a  paper  the  wily  Cuflfe  had  just 
handed  to  him,  and  the  red  spot  that  by  degrees 
settled  on  his  cheek  plainly  indicated  the  con- 
tents were  not  quite  palatable, 

"  Ashton,"  he  said,  throwing  the  scroll  from 
him  with  marks  of  violent  indignation  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  chaplain,  ^'  Ashton,  you 
counselled  well,  when  you  preached  to  me,^ — put 
not  your  trust  in  princes  !  would  you  credit 
it,  my  brave  friends,"  he  added  looking  round, 
Essex  did  but  solicit  from  his  gracious  sover- 
eign and  most  indulgent  mistress  a  renewal  of 
the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  she  was  once 
pleased  to  confer  on  him.  And  lo  !  here  is  her 
answer,  written  with  her  own  hand  and  couched 
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in   her  own  royal  language, — "  An  ungovern- 
able beast  must  be  stinted  in  its  provender  !'^ 

"  And  will  you  tamely  bear  this  new  insult, 
noble  Essex?'*  a  deep  voice  demanded. 

"  No,  by  my  father's  head  V  he  answered 
while  his  eye  flashed,  and  the  veins  in  his 
forehead  swelled  like  whipcord,  "  I  will  hurl 
that  and  all  my  other  wrongs  back  in  the  teeth 
of  this  proud  woman ;  Elizabeth  Tudor  shall 
yet  learn  what  it  is  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
Devereux.^' 

'^  Then  why  delay  the  accomplishment  of 
your  righteous  purpose  V'  Tracy  asked, ''  look 
round  Essex  on  this  band  of  noble  friends, 
each  willing  to  spend  his  last  drop  of  blood  in 
your  service  ;  think  on  the  soldiers  who  adore 
you,  on  the  citizens,  who  as  soon  as  they  shall 
see  your  banner  will  not  fail  to  gather  round 
it.  All  is  ready,  and  yet  you  hesitate  to  touch 
the  spring  by  w^hich  the  mighty  machine  will 
be  set  in  motion." 
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"  Tracy  counsels  well/'  said  the  same  deep 
voice  that  seemed  to  rise  from  the  earth,  so 
sepulchral  were  its  tones,  "  Draw  the  sword, 
most  noble  Essex,  and  cast  away  the  scabbard, 
a  thousand  will  be  bared  at  the  signal,  which 
will  never  be  sheathed  until  the  command  is 
given  by  our  sovereign  Robert  the  first ! " 
*'  Boldly  spoken.  Sir  Fernando,'^  Tracy  said, 
unsheathing  his  blade,  "  and  mine  shall  be  the 
first  weapon  consecrated  to  this  my  gracious 
King." 

'^  Thanks  brave  friends  for  your  ready  zeal 
in  my  behalf !"  Essex  said,  while  gratified 
pride  spoke  in  the  glance  of  his  dark  eye. 

'^  But  let  not  your  love  for  Devereux  lead 
you  to  do  aught  that  may  prejudice  our  royal 
mistress.  Should  we  be  indeed  unhappily 
driven  to  unsheath  the  sword  it  will  only  be  to 
drive  those  evil  counsellors  from  her  presence^ 
who  have  poisoned  her  ear  against  her  faithful 
servant ;  and  whose  base  plots  against  our  lilfe 
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have  compelled  us   to  take   up   arms  in   self 
defence/' 

"  The  Queen  grows  old,"  another  of  the 
party  observed,  "  and  cannot  live  long  ;  who  is 
so  fit  to  fill  her  vacant  chair  as  the  darling  of 
all  true  English  hearts  ?" 

*'  I  have  borne  much  from  Elizabeth  Tudor,** 
the  Earl  observed,  as  if  seeking  some  plausible 
pretext  for  listening  to  opinions  so  inimical  to 
his  Sovereign,  *^  more  than  the  free  spirit  of 
an  Englishman  ought  to  have  submitted  to ; 
but  Essex  has  been  as  the  patient  ass,  crouch- 
ing his  back  to  the  burden,  and  paid  for  his 
ready  services  by  blows — God  of  my  fathers  ! 
do  I  live  to  confess  that  such  dishonor  has 
indeed  been  mine,  even  though  the  hand  that 
struck  was  a  woman's  !'* 

"It  was  a  gross  insult,"  Southampton  said, 
"  and  the  agressor  should  dearly  abye  the  foul 
wrong  she  did  you." 

"  Vengeance  had  followed  even   at  the  very 
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moment/^  Essex  replied,  his  frame  convulsed 
by  the  rage  which  never  failed  to  accompany- 
any  recurrence  to  the  indignity  he  had  received 
at  the  Queen's  hand,  '^  but  I  listened  to  those 
who  preached  patience  ;  you,  Ashton,  was  one : 
you  even  went  so  far  as  to  imply  that  when  the 
vilest  of  indignities  were  offered  me,  religion 
enjoined  me  to  sue  for  pardon.  Can  it  indeed 
be  so  !  does  God  require  it  ?  is  it  impiety,  as 
you  represent,  not  to  do  this  ?  To  subscribe  to 
such  a  creed  would  be  virtually  to  acknowledge, 
what  a  free  born  Englishman  never  can  accede 
to — that  princes  cannot  err— that  subjects  can 
receive  no  wrong  from  them — it  would  be  ma- 
king an  earthly  power  infinite.  Such  can  never 
be  my  opinion.  Let  those  who  would  make 
their  profit  of  princes,  show  no  sense  of  princes^ 
injuries.  Let  such,  if  they  list,  acknowledge 
an  absoluteness  on  earth,  equal  to  the  absolute 
infiniteness  in  heaven — but  for  me,  I  have  re- 
ceived wrong — I  feel  it — my  cause  is  good,  and 
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let  what  may  happen^  the  blessed  martyrs  o^ 
old  cannot  exhibit  a  more  noble  spectacle  of 
heroic  constancy  amidst  their  tortures,  than 
shall  be  displayed  by  Devereux,  in  suffering  all 
that  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  his  tarnished 
honor." 

Loud  applause  greeted  the  noble  speaker  as 
he  concluded,  and  when  it  had  in  some  degree 
sunk  to  quietness,  the  deep  voice  of  Sir  Fer- 
nando was  again  heard. 

"  Foul  fall  the  recreant  knight,"  he  said, 
"  who  shall  flinch  from  the  side  of  his  leader 
in  his  rightful  quarrel  against  those  rulers  who 
have  done  him  such  despite.  Noble  Essex, 
true  hearts  are  round  you,  backed  by  strong 
arms,  and  added  to  these  now  present,  here  is 
a  paper  promises  many  more  of  the  same 
metal." 

He  handed  a  list  to  the  Earl,  containing  the 
names  of  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  all  of  \^  hom  were,  or 
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appeared  to  be,  zealously  attached  to  his 
person. 

"  This  promises  well,"  Essex  said,  when  he 
had  finished  the  flattering  scroll,  ^'  and  we  must 
see  to  it  that  our  friends  find  us  not  unprepared 
to  second  their  noble  daring  in  our  cause.  How 
say  you,  Sir  Fernando,  shall  we  in  firm  reli- 
ance on  what  is  here  set  down,  and  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  people's  love  to  our  person, 
forthwith  declare  our  purpose,  which  I  again 
repeat,  is  but  to  remove  from  her  grace's  pre- 
sence those  whom  we  know  to  be  inimical  to 
our  own  interests  and  personal  safety.'^ 

"  Your  grace  knows  well  I  have  ever  coun- 
selled prompt  measures.  Too  much  time  has 
been  lost  already  ;  your  enemies  daily  gather 
strength." 

"Fear  not.  Sir  Fernando,  they  will  melt 
away  as  a  snow  drift,  when  the  sun  has  looked 
upon  it,  when  Devereux  in  right  earnest  regards 
them   in    the  heat  of  his  displeasure ;  in  his 
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absence  they  think  themselves  absolute  at 
Court,  and  that  Essex  will  yet  be  seen  attendant 
on  their  chariots.  Fools !  they  shall  soon 
learn,  that  if  he  has  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
hide  himself  from  the  storm  their  malice  has 
raised  against  him,  it  is  but  to  gain  time  and 
strength,  to  meet  and  hurl  it  back  on  their  own 
heads." 

"  What  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  noble 
Essex?"  Tracy  asked,  "  Sir  Fernando's 
counsel  is  good,  that  no  further  time  be 
lost." 

"  Our  first  care,"  the  Earl  replied,  "  must 
be  to  secure  the  palace,  and  the  Queen ;  this 
important  point  shall  be  entrusted  to  you.  Sir 
Christopher  Blount.  A  choice  body  of  my 
gallant  followers  shall  aid  you  in  attacking  the 
palace,  one  gate  of  which  you  must  seize,  while 
Davis  takes  possession  of  the  hall.  I,  mean- 
time, will  rush  in  from  the  mews,  and  by  fair 
means,  or  force,  oblige   the  Queen  to   remove 
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my  enemies,  assemble  another  parliament,  and 
settle  a  new  plan  of  government." 

"The  plan  promises  well,"  Tracy  said,  "and 
only  needs  resolution  to  put  it  in  force  ;  for- 
ward then,  brave  Essex,  and  dare  the  issue ; 
better  perish  like  men  with  swords  in  our 
hands,  than  linger  out  our  time,  immured  Hke 
rats  in  a  tub  !" 

'^  One  thing  we  are  forgetting,  Tracy,"  the 
Earl  said,  and  his  countenance  fell  as  he  spoke, 
"  we  are  destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and  again,  let  us  consider  that  the  plan  I  have 
this  moment  suggested,  may  perchance  carry 
with  it  too  much  the  semblance  of  open  trea- 
son. Better  that  I  should  rush  into  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  complaining  that  my  life  is  aimed 
at  by  Raleigh,  and  his  adherents,  trust  to  her 
tenderness  to  grant  all  1  can  ask  for  my  pre- 
servation." 

Tracy  writhed  as  if  some  sudden  pang 
struck   him.      "  Trust  to  a  woman's   tender- 
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ness  !'*  he  muttered,  ^^  and  that  woman  Harry 
Tudor's  daughter !  as  well  might  you  trust 
your  life  in  the  paws  of  a  full  grown  lion's 
whelp  !" 

"  Peace,  Tracy  !  you  know  not  how  deep  a- 
hold  I  have  on  Elizabeth  Tudor's  heart ;  here 
is  a  talisman  that  will  ever  secure  Essex,  and 
all  belonging  to  him  from  harm." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  teuched  a  sparkling 
gem  that  adorned  his  hand ;  but  Tracy  was 
not  to  be  won  from  his  dissatisfaction. 

At  this  crisis,  a  heavy  foot  was  heard  ascend- 
ing the  winding  stair,  that  led  to  the  council 
chamber  ;  a  sound  that  caused  a  dozen  shining 
blades  to  leap  from  the  scabbard,  Tracy,  with 
his  characteristic  impetuosity  sprang  to  the 
door,  and  disposed  himself  to  lunge  at  the  first 
man  bold  enough  to  attempt  an  entrance. 
There  was  however  no  disposition  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  new  comer  to  thrust  himself 
on  their  privacy,  without  due   notice  ;  and   his 
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loud  knock  at  the  chamber  door,  was  attended 
to  as  soon  as  Tracy  had  gathered  from  the 
EarFs  eye  permission  to  open  it. 

As  the  door  slowly  revolved  on  its  hinges, 
a  tall  swarthy  figure,  attired  in  the  peculiar 
costume  of  the  citizens  of  the  day,  and  with  a 
ruff  of  such  lordly  dimensions,  that  it  bid  fair 
to  impede  his  ingress,  crossed  the  threshold. 
The  man's  appearance  was  certainly  far  from 
prepossessing,  and  he  lowered  on  the  assembly 
with  an  ominous  scovvl  that  spoke  of  hatred 
and  ruin.  Another  expression  mingled  with 
his  look,  as  it  glanced  momentarily  on  the 
secretary,  who  surprised  at  the  man's  appear- 
ance in  this  assembly,  shrank  within  himself, 
and  appeared  anxious  to  hide  from  that  basilisk 
eye. 

"  What  seek  ye  here,  friend  ?"  Essex  asked 
sternly. 

*^  I  seek  you.  Earl  of  Essex,"  the  stranger  an- 
swered unhesitatingly,  "  and  I  come  from  those 
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who  are  right  uiHing,  God  wot !  to  aid  you  in 
the  good  cause,  you  and  your  trusty  friends  are 
embarked  in." 

"  Your  words  are  dark/*  the  Earl  answered, 
"  though  for  aught  I  know,  your  purpose  may 
be  fair.  Of  what  cause  do  you  speak  ?  I  do 
not  return  to  Ireland,  therefore  can  give  no  as- 
sistance to,  or  require  it,  from  those  who  seek 
glory,  and  profit  there." 

"  And  may  not  a  gallant  blow  be  struck  here 
in  merry  England,  as  well  as  over  the  water?'* 
the  stranger  asked  as  he  fixed  his  ^keen  glance 
on  Essex's  face,  "  or  does  the  noble  Devereux 
believe,  that  his  slightest  movements  are  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  those,  who  wish  him  well  ?'* 

"  A  truce  with  your  paltering.  Sir  Stranger," 
Tracy  broke  in  impatiently,  "  and  let  us  know 
wherefore  you  are  come,  and  who  sent  you,  or 
by  my  father's  soul !  my  word  shall  help  to 
make  mince-meat  of  you,  for  beshrew  me,  I 
believe  you  are  come  as  a  spy  among  us  !" 
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It  was  no  loving  look  the  stranger  cast  upon 
the  last  speaker,  but  he  veiled  his  ire  under  a 
shew  of  honest  indignation, 

"  Did  not  your  youth  protect  you,  young 
sir,"  he  said,  "  my  arm,  that  has  fought  more 
battles  than  you  have  numbered  years,  should 
teach  you  a  wholesome  lesson.  Spy  said  you? 
I  bear  an  open  message  from  the  good  citi- 
zens of  London;  the  noble  Earl  may  receive 
it  or  not  as  he  lists." 

"  Peace,  Tracy,"  Essex  said,  ^^  your  love  to 
us  renders  you  unjust  to  others.  Speak  your 
mission  freely,"  he  added  turning  towards  the 
stranger,  ''  and  forgive  what  has  been  said  in 
a  moment  of  heat.  He  who  comes  on  the 
part  of  my  trusty  friends,  the  citizens,  may 
not  lightly  be  termed  a  spy,  while  Devereux 
is  present." 

"  Yet,  I  sorely  mistrust  him,"  Tracy  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  that  cut  throat  look  never 
belonged  to  an  honest  man." 
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Regardless  of  a  compliment  purposely  in- 
tended for  his  ear,  the  stranger  advanced  nearer 
to  Essex  as  he  said. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  the  [words  of  a 
passionate  boy,  made  me  forgetful  of  my  first 
duty.  Your  loving  friends,  the  good  citizens, 
greet  you  noble  Essex,  and  they  pray  you  to 
believe,  they  have  seen  with  shame,  and  grief, 
the  unworthy  treatment,  to  which  of  late  you 
have  been  subjected ;  and  they  pray  you  by  me, 
to  rouse  the  spirit  they  know  is  in  you,  and  no 
longer  to  be  held  in  thrall  by  a  capricious 
woman.'* 

^<  And  what  aid  would  my  kind  advisers  af- 
ford me,''  Essex  demanded,  *^  were  I  disposed 
to  follow  their  counsel  ?" 

"  Marry,  the  aid  which  stout  hearts,  and  good 
blades,  will  always  give  to  him  the  people  love  ; 
think  noble  Earl,  that  by  me,  not  only  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  but  all  true  born  Englishmen 
speak." 

VOL.    III.  I 
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"  And  what  name  do  you  bear,  my  worthy 
friend  ?^*  Essex  said,  a  latent  suspicion  rising 
in  his  mind,  as  he  Hstened  to  language  scarcely 
in  unison  with  the  apparent  rank  of  him  who 
uttered  it. 

^^  Men  call  me  Penniless  Walter/^  the  man 
answered  with  a  sardonic  smile,  "  but  you 
shall  know  of  my  name  and  lineage  hereafter, 
most  noble  Essex,  I  am  a  man  on  whom  fortune 
has  frowned,  witness  my  cognomen — yet,  once 
I  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  her  favorites,  but  the 
slippery  jade  soon  grew  weary  of  me,  and 
turned  me  over  to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  has 
ever  since  ruled  me  with  a  rod  of  iron — yet^ 
such  a  one  is  fittest  to  fight  in  your  cause,  my 
good  lord,  since  should  you  lose,  I  am  but 
what  I  was.  Penniless  Walter,  with  that  per- 
chance round  my  neck  which  chimes  so  truly 
with  my  name,  and  will  prove  a  cure  for  every 
ill — while  if  you  win,  I  should  have  every  thing 
to  hope  from  your  generosity." 
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"  Give  him  gold,  Tracy/^  Essex  said,  pleased 
•with  the  daring  recklessness  of  the  stranger, 
"  give  him  gold,  and  thereby  take  from  him 
the  vile  epithet  they  have  bestowed  upon  him/* 

"  [  give  him  gold  V  Tracy  said,  the  title 
of  passionate  boy,  which  the  bold  stranger 
had  so  unceremoniously  bestowed  upon  him, 
still  rankling  in  his  memory.  "  Not  I  faith  ; 
had  your  lordship  bade  me  furnish  him  with 
what  he  says  chimes  with  his  name,  and  which  I 
take  to  be  a  halter,  I  would  have  made  no  diffi- 
culty, seeing,  in  that  case,  rhyme  and  reason 
would  for  once  have  gone  in  company. " 

•'  Nay,  heed  him  not,"  Essex  said,  as  he 
marked  the  red  spot  rising  in  the  stranger's 
cheek,  "  Tracy  does  but  jest ;  he  takes  upon 
him  the  airs  of  a  petted  child,  for  he  knows  how 
dear  he  is  to  Devereux.  But  a  truce  to  this 
idle  prate,  and  tell  me,  friend,  how  soon  may  I 
look  for  aid  from  those  who  sent  you  ?" 
I  3 
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"  This  very  hour,  my  lord,  they  wait  but  for 
your  signal." 

"Yet  'tis  strange,"  the  earl  said  musing,  "they 
come  not  at  once  to  offer  me  support/' 

"  There  were  little  policy  in  that,"  the  man 
answered,  "  your  enemies,  noble  Essex,  are  on 
the  watch,  and  any  unusual  gathering  of  the 
people  could  not  fail  to  awaken  their  suspicion  ; 
better  therefore  that  the  citizens  should  remain 
quietly  in  their  houses,  until  they  hear  the 
signal,  which  you  must  instruct  them  in  through 
me,  and  doubt  notj  that  at  the  welcome  sound, 
numbers  will  croud  around  you." 

"  My  watch- word  in  fight  has  ever  been, 
God  and  the  Queen  !  and  this  shall  still  be  my 
cry,  seeing  those  who  seek  my  life  will  in  the 
end  be  found  traitors  to  her  likewise." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  lord,"  the  stranger  said,  "  I 
will  not  fail  to  deliver  your  words  ;  when  shall 
I  bid  them  be  ready  to  obey  your  summons  ?^ 
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"  Two  days  will  suffice  to  gather  those  who 
are  yet  distant  from  London,  and  on  the  third 
from  this,  Essex  will  try  the  metal  of  the 
citizens." 

"  And  doubt  not,  my  lord,  it  will  ring  true." 

'*  I  doubt  it  not  ;  there  has  ever  ^been  a 
right  good  understanding  between  the  worthy 
burghers  and  myself.'^ 

"  Aye,  my  good  lord,  those  who  sent  me 
hither,  long  to  see  the  noble  Devereux  exalted 
to  his  proper  place.  On  the  third  day  from 
this,  I  think  you  said,  those  who  wait  for  your 
coming  forth  may  be  ready  to  greet  you." 

'^  Say  as  much  to  my  loving  friends,*^  Essex 
answered,  "  and  bid  them  rely  on  Devereux^s 
gratitude  should  he  succeed." 

'^  That  your  head  shall  yet  be  lifted  higher 
than  it  was  before  this  unlucky  breach  with 
your  royal  mistress,  take  the  oath  of  many  a 
brave  man  as  pledge.     And  now  farewell,  most 
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noble  Essex,  time  is  precious,  I  must  hasten  to 
prepare  all  for  the  appointed  day/' 

The  stranger  bowed  low  to  Essex,  as  he 
passed  out,  bestowing  too  upon  Tracy  a  smile 
of  scornful  defiance.  As  he  descended  the 
stair-case,  his  efforts  to  stifle  a  burst  of  laughter 
were  conspicuous,  but  it  was  not  until  he  darted 
down  one  of  the  most  obscure  alleys,  chosen  as 
leading  most  securely  to  his  place  of  destination 
that  Kirk  gave  way  to  the  mirth  his  late  inter- 
view inspired.  After  turning  and  winding  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  experienced  fox,  he  reached 
Raleigh's  house  in  safety,  where  measures  were 
speedily  taken  to  improve  the  advantage 
Essex's  credulous  belief  in  their  emissary's 
false   report  could  not  fail  to  give  them. 

Meanwhile  a  vehement  dispute  was  carried 
on  among  the  friends  of  Essex,  assembled  at 
Drury  house,  touching  the  expediency  of  con- 
fiding in  the  offers  of  assistance  so   strangely 
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conveyed  to  them  from  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. 

Tracy  was  loud  in  his  protestations  against 
any  reliance  being  placed  in  one  he  still  de^ 
nounced  as  a  spy ;  nor  was  he  without  support 
in  this  opinion  ;  more  than  one  of  the  assembly 
declaring  it  would  be  little  short  of  madness  to 
trust  to  the  word  of  an  obscure  individual, 
whose  person  was  unknown  to  them,  and  who 
might  prove  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  to  find  out  how  far  the  Earl's 
views  extended. 

Ashton,  the  EarPs  chaplain,  in  particular 
argued  strenuously  against  trusting  to  the  faith 
of  the  pretended  messenger ;  and  pointed  out 
to  Essex  the  enigmatical  tendency  of  several  of 
his  speeches  ;  and  concluded,  by  advising  that 
all  should  be  kept  quiet  until  after  the  specified 
time.  But  there  were  others  whose  advice  was 
more  consonant  with  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  haughty  favorite,  whose  former  promises  of 
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protection,  on  the  part  of  his  partial  mistress, 
rendered  fearless  of  danger  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  cry  ^«  to  arms,"  burst  from  his 
lips  and  the  assembly  rose  tumultuously  to  rush 
headlong  into  treason. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  two  persons 
might  be  seen  slowly  pacing  the  aisle  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  MetropoHs,  The  spot 
chosen  for  their  conference  showed  they  brook- 
ed no  intrusion ;  to  secure  themselves  from 
that,  as  far  as  regarded  their  fellow  men,  they 
scrupled  not  to  convert  the  building  dedicated 
to  their  God  into  a  place  of  rendezvous,  where 
they  might,  with  more  deliberation,  plot  the 
downfal  and  death  of  a  fellow  creature,  whose 
I   6 
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greatest  crime  consisted  in  too  largely  engross- 
ing the  sovereign's  favor.  They  both  wore 
large  wrapping  cloaks,  and  one  appeared 
studious  to  dispose  his  in  such  a  fashion  as 
might  best  conceal  his  whole  person ;  while 
the  other,  who  was  distinguished  no  less  by 
his  martial  bearing,  than  grace  of  demeanour, 
suffered  his  to  fall  off  one  shoulder,  thereby 
revealing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  richly 
laced  dress  beneath ;  which  together  with  a  hat 
with  a  single  feather,  well  became  the  bearer. 
As  the  light  of  the  morning  grew  stronger, 
bringing  out  of  obscurity  objects  which  had 
hitherto  lain  in  the  deep  shadows,  a  tall  and 
powerful  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  sailor's 
costume,  became  visible,  leaning  against  a 
tomb,  on  which  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  an 
armed  knight,  in  the  attitude  usually  chosen  to 
represent  the  repose  of  death.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  church  lay  another  man,  wrapped  in 
a  cloak  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  other  two, 
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and  which  was  drawn  closely  round  him,  pro- 
bably to  defend  the  sleeper  from  the  chill 
morning  air,  that  came  creeping  through  the 
aisle,  curdling  the  blood,  and  giving  the  heart 
that  faint  sensation  which  even  the  most 
dauntless  have  at  times  been  sensible  of. 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,"  one  of  the  men 
observed ;  in  reply  to  some  observation  made 
by  the  other,  "  true,  the  lion  is  in  the  toils  ; 
but  how  keep  him  there  ?" 

"  Tush  man  !"  the  other  answered,  "  think 
you  I  mean  to  leave  him  teeth  or  claws  to  work 
his  way  out  ?  no,  no,  Raleigh  is  no  bungler ; 
I  will  not  leave  him  so  much  life  as  shall 
suffice  to  wag  his  tail,  even  should  a  right 
royal  hand  stoop  so  low  as  to  caress  the  ugly 
beast." 

'^  Perchance  then   you   mean  to  slay  him  ?'* 
the  other  rejoined,  with  the  most  perfect  non- 
chalance." 
"  In  a  fray,'^  Raleigh  answered,  with  a  mean- 
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ing  smile,  ^^  who  call  tell  what  may  chance  ? 
a  random  arrow,  an  unlucky  blow  often  does 
wonders  ;  such  a  mischance  may  befal  Essex, 
and  well  I  ween  my  Lord  of  Mountjoy  would 
not  wear  the  mourner's  guise,  though  report 
speaks  loudly  of  his  being  one  day  closely 
allied  to  the  noble  house  of  Devereux." 

**  Nay,  were  my  noble  brother-in-law,  that  is 
to  be,  quietly  inhumed,"  Mountjoy  observed, 
•'  the  wine  cup  and  the  masque  would  be  my 
manner  of  showing  grief;  but  not  one  word  of 
this  to  any  ear  save  thine,  Raleigh ;  Lady  Pe- 
nelope, under  all  the  witching  softness  of  woman, 
veils  the  spirit  of  a  lion ;  and  should  it  reach 
her,  that  I,  in  any  shape,  countenanced  her 
brother's  death,  she  would  struggle  hard  to 
cast  me  from  her  love.  But  the  blow  once 
struck,  without  my  hand  appearing,  I  will  trust 
to  tims  to  moderate  a  grief  which  will  doubtless 
at  first  be  violent — would  that  security  might 
be  given  without  coming  to  extremities." 
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"  Talk  not  of  it,"  Raleigh  said  impatiently, 
"  you  know  not,  as  1  do,  the  doting  fondness  of 
that  foolish  woman  for  her  minion ;  look  at  her 
reception  when  he  so  daringly  disobeyed  her 
commands,  and  returned  from  Ireland ;  what 
would  have  cost  another  his  head,  only  gained 
him  caresses ;  and  though  it  is  true  Elizabeth 
seemed  for  a  time  to  bury  the  lover  in  the 
rafajesty  of  the  Queen,  ordering  the  delinquent 
to  be  confined  to  his  house,  and  examined  by 
her  council,  this  appearance  of  rigour  was  but 
adopted  to  blind  men's  eyes ;  strip  the  ermined 
robe  in  which  she  had  dressed  him,  and  the 
same  naked  urchin,  with  bow  and  arrow,  would 
have  been  discovered,  that  has  ever  ruled  our 
gracious  sovereign." 

"  But  how,  if  Essex  should  cautiously  avoid 
any  appearance  of  violence  ?  there  will  be  too 
many  eyes  upon  us  to  permit  our  falling  upon 
those  who  bear  themselves  peaceably." 

*'  Think  you,'^  Raleigh  answered  contemptu- 
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ously,  "  I  would  dig  a  mine  and  neglect  the 
train  to  fire  it  ?  A  single  blow  struck  by  one  of 
Essex's  followers  will  be  sufficient  excuse  to 
exterminate  the  whole  band ;  and  such  a  blow 
is  insured." 

"  I  have  selected  a  few  of  my  trusty  follow- 
ers/* Mountjoy  said,  ^^  to  aid  the  undertaking ; 
I  must  of  course  be  absent ;  that  hour  will  be 
passed  with  Lady  Penelope,  the  better  to  take 
from  her  all  suspicion  of  my  having  any  share 
in  the  business ;  and  in  a  week  I  am  to  set  out 
for  Ireland,  being,  as  you  know,  appointed  to 
Essex's  post  there.  Will  you  be  present  at  the 
affray?" 

"  Not  openly  ;  that  might  lose  me  the  share 
of  favor  I  expect  to  gain,  after  this  monopoUser 
shall  be  removed ;  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
quit  sight  of  the  fox  1  have  started,  until  he  is. 
fairly  earthed — Who  will  have  charge  of  your 
band?" 

Mountjoy  pointed  to  the  sailor.. 
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"  Can  he  be  trusted?" 

"  As  firmly  as  myself;  only  he  believes  cap- 
tivity, not  death,  is  intended." 

"  'Tis  as  well  so,"  Raleigh  answered,  ^^  yon- 
der lies  one  not  over  scrupulous;  add  to  which, 
he  has  received  some  personal  affront,  either 
from  Essex,  or  one  of  his  clan,  it  matters  not 
which.^^ 

'^  The  day  after  to-morrow  then— at  what 
hour  ?" 

"  Nine  in  the  morning ;  all  shall  be  ready,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. ^^ 

"  You  will  remember  my  substitute,"  Mount- 
joy  said,  "  give  him  what  orders  you  list,  he 
will  obey  them.  And  now,  as  I  think,  the 
hour  of  our  conference  is  ended ;  it  would  be 
best  we  should  not  be  seen  to  quit  the  church 
in  company.  The  sexton,  who  stands  my  friend 
when  I  wish  for  a  quiet  hour  to  lay  a  plan,  has 
left  both  doors  unlocked.  Farewell  then.  Sir 
Walter  ;  there  lies  your  path,  this  is  mine.^^ 
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"  I  must  waken  yonder  rogue/^  Raleigh  said 
pointing  to  the  sleeper. 

"  Leave  him/'  Mountjoy  said^  ^^  to  get  out 
after  us,  with  my  trusty  fellow  here — Knox, 
follow  me  shortly,  and,  before  you  come,  rouse 
him  up ;  then  quit  the  church  by  opposite 
doors.  And  hark  ye,  sirrah — note  this  noble 
gentleman,  since  you  must  for  a  time  take  your 
orders  from  him  ;  remember  they  are  to  be  at- 
tended to  as  strictly  as  if  given  by  me — do'st 
hear?^^ 

"  I  do,  my  lord,"  Harry  Knox  answered  with 
a  look  of  haughtiness,  somewhat  at  variance 
with  his  lowly  station. 

^'  Then,  sir,  I  presume  to  hear  is  to  obey," 
Lord  Mountjoy  rejoined  sternly,  feeling  in  his 
retainer's  evident  repugnance  to  this  transfer  af 
his  services,  a  tacit  reproof. 

"  Your  commands,  my  lord,  Harry  answered, 
"  have  been  obeyed  by  me,  since  I  entered 
your  service,  seeing  they  are  always  such  as  a 
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brave  knight,  and  noble  gentleman,  may  give 
an  honest,  though  poor  man — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  Mountjoy  com- 
pleted the  sentence. 

"  Should  any  of  an  opposite  tendency  be 
issued  by  my  friend,  you  would  scruple  to  fulfil 
them — that  is  what  you  would  say,  young  man 
— and  though  I  find  such  a  reserve  on  your 
part  somewhat  impertinent,  seeing  it  reflects  on 
this  noble  knight,  and  through  him  on  me,  yet 
as  I  honor  the  feeling  which  dictates  it,  I  am 
well  inclined  to  overlook  your  presumption : 
see,  however,  it  is  not  repeated.'^ 

He  passed  quickly  from  the  church,  leaving 
Harry  Knox  far  from  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment so  coolly  made.  A  conviction  forced  it- 
self on  his  mind,  that  the  enterprise  about  to 
be  undertaken,  was  such  as  his  master  shrank 
from  being  openly  implicated  in  ;  and,  as  his 
eye  rested  on  the  sleeper  at  his  feet,  Harry  felt 
he  was  about  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  base  and 
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mercenary.  Aware  that  the  efforts  of  Mount- 
joy  and  his  coadjutors  were  directed  against  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Knox  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider these,  the  laudible  attempts  of  a  few  bold 
patriots,  to  free  their  country  and  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  haughty  demagogue, 
who,  having  found  means  to  win  the  affection 
of  a  doting  Queen,  had  made  use  of  the  authori- 
ty he  thereby  acquired  to  oppress  and  enslave 
his  fellow  men.  Imprisonment  or  banishment 
did  not  appear  too  severe  a  penalty  for  such  an 
usurper  to  pay ;  but  had  Harry  Knox  been 
told  that  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  was  hired 
against  the  leader  of  the  faction  he  was  called 
on  to  oppose,  world's  could  not  have  bribed 
him,  to  league  himself  with  the  conspirators. 
Full  of  unpleasant  reflections,  Harry  Knox, 
after  a  time,  approached  the  sleeper,  and 
stirred  him  with  his  foot,  but  recoiled  back 
several  paces  when  the  man  throwing  from  his 
face  the  cloak  which  had  hitherto  concealed  it. 
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displayed  the  well  remembered  features  of  the 
bold  ruffian.  Kirk,  with  that  mocking  smile  of 
malicious  scorn,  which  seemed  their  natural 
expression. 

''  Good  morrow,  fair  sir,"  he  said,  enjoying 
his  companion's  evident  confusion  at  this  unex- 
pected rencontre.  "  What  !  your  step  would 
not  have  sounded  so  firmly  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment, had  you  known  I  was  so  near,  and  I 
warrant  my  sleep  might  have  lasted  till  dooms- 
day, before  it  had  been  disturbed  by  you,  seeing 
you  would  as  soon  have  roused  a  tiger  from 
his  lair.^' 

"  Nay,  had  the  devil  himself  been  sleeping 
instead  of  one  of  his  sons,^'  Harry  answered, 
recovering  himself,  "  I  should  not  have  scrup- 
led to  arouse  him  ;  so  away  to  your  master, 
honest  Kirk,  and  see  that  the  hangman  does 
not  claim  his  lawful  prey  before  you  reach  him. 
But  harkye,  one  word — since  I  find  yuu  are 
to  be  one  of  my  messmates  in  this  business. 
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you  may  look  else-where  for  a  partner^  seeing 
any  thing  you  are  engaged  in  cannot  be  work 
for  an  honest  man/' 

"  And  I  warrant  you  would  betray  us/*  Kirk 
said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  dirk,  and  advancing 
a  few  paces  nearer  his  foe,  "  but  you  shall  not 
live  to  do  that  ;  I  owe  you  a  grudge,  and  this 
is  as  good  a  time  as  any,  to  clear  off  old 
scores.'* 

"  If  my  foot  was  upon  the  green  turf,  instead 
of  these  flag  stones,"  Harry  replied,  '*  I  would 
say,  come  on,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time 
1  have  measured  my  strength  with  yours  ;  but 
I  care  not  to  brawl  in  this  place." 

"  A  coward  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse," 
Kirk  said  with  a  sneer,  "  but  this  shall  not 
serve  your  turn,  a  few  yards  will  carry  us  from 
this  holy  sanctuary,  as  I  suppose  you  term  it, 
and  the  walk  will  stretch  my  legs,  which  are 
cramped  by  my  hard  bed.** 

"  My  sword   shall   never   be   red   with  the 
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blood  of  such   as   thou/^    Harry  said  firmly, 
"  if  attacked,  I  know  how  to  defend  myself.'* 

"  My  blood  is  purer  than  thine,  false  bastard," 
Kirk  answered  furiously,  "  tell  me  if  you  can, 
what  fountain  suppUed  the  current  that  runs 
through  your  veins  ?" 

Stung  to  madness  by  this  taunt,  the  young 
sailor  lost  all  self-command,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  rushed  on  Kirk,  who,  to  avoid  the  sud- 
den encounter,  sprang  over  the  rail  of  the  altar 
they  stood  near. 

"  Ha !  ha !  my  brave  lad,"  he  said  with  a 
sneer,  ''  when  I  was  armed  you  had  no  stomach 
for  fighting  ;  but  I  too  can  play  the  wily  cat ; 
a  wary  eye  and  nimble  foot,  have  many  a  time 
freed  me  from  worse  danger  than  the  feeble 
thrust  of  a  boy's  arm.'* 

"  Insolent  wretch !"  Harry  Knox  cried, 
"  the  altar  itself  shall  not  protect  you  from  my 
just  vengeance.'* 

Thus  speaking,  he  cleared  the  opposing  bar* 
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rier,  a  movement  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  counter  one  on  Kirk's  part,  who  laughed 
provokingly  at  the  baffled  fury  of  his  opponent. 
"  Hark  ye,  Harry  Knox/'  he  said,  *'  would 
it  not  be  as  well,  instead  of  leaping  backward 
and  forward  like  two  fiogs  in  a  ditch,  with 
more  noise  though,  for  the  cold  flabby  paws  of 
such  nimble  gentry  would  scarcely  raise  the 
echoes  in  this  old  place  as  our  heavy  boots  do, 
would  it  not  be  as  well,  I  say,  to  let  there  be 
peace  between  us,  till  the  business  of  to-morrow 
is  over,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  let  a  little 
daylight  through  your  doublet  whenever  you 
call  on  me  to  do  so.  A  minute  ago  I  resolved 
you  should  never  leave  this  church  alive,  but 
now  I  bethink  me,  this  affair  cannot  go  on 
without  my  aid,  and  if  you  are  found  dead 
here,  the  hue  and  cry  will  be  raised  against  me 
for  sacrilege — God  save  the  mark! — and  though 
I  might  easily  get  over  your  death,  about  which 
no  man  would  care,  yet  1  should  raise  a  hor- 
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net's  nest  about  my  ears  in  them  of  the  band 
and  cassock ;  therefore,  I  say,  let  there  be 
peace  betwixt  us,  and  to  bribe  you  to  it,  know 
that  by  noon  to-morrow,  the  hand  of  your  love 
will  again  be  free." 

"  How  mean  you,"  Harry  asked,  breathless 
with  agitation,  "  you  do  not  meditate  ill  to  the 
affianced  husband  of  Mary  Leslie  ?" 

"  Ha  !  I  have  stirred  your  cold  blood  at  last ! 
Yes,  she  you  call  Mary  Leslie  shall  be  free  as  the 
breeze  on  her  own  native  hills.  How  say  you, 
is  not  such  a  prize  worth  striking  for?" 

"  And  if  I  did  strike  in  such  a  cause,"  Harry 
answered,  ■'  it  should  be  to  deliver  that  lady's 
affianced  husband,  as  I  once  did  herself  from 
the  power  of  a  ruffian." 

*^  Be  silent  boy !"  Kirk  said  passionately, 
while  his  clenched  teeth,  and  gleaming  eye, 
told  of  the  rage  that  fired  him,  as  the  discom- 
fiture he  sustained  at  an  early  period  in  our 
history,  was  brought  to  his  recollection,    «^  An- 
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Other  word  on  that  score,  and  by  the  heaven 
above,  you  will  drive  me  to  forswear  all  the 
prudent  resolves  I  have  made,  to  remember  my 
patron's  quarrel  before  my  own." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  church  opened,  and  the  spare 
form  of  an  old  man  was  seen  cautiously  insinu- 
ating itself  through  the  aperture.  Approach- 
ing with  noiseless  step,  the  sexton,  for  such 
was  the  ghost-like  functionary  by  profession, 
warned  the  inmates  of  this  holy  place,  that  the 
din  occasioned  by  their  angry  altercation,  had 
reached  the  ears  of  some  persons  on  the  out- 
side, who  not  perfectl}^  satisfied  by  his  assurance 
that  the  sounds  were  caused  by  rats,  had,  he 
suspected,  gone  for  a  reinforcement  to  search  the 
church,  in  which  case,  the  discovery  of  stran- 
gers there  at  that  unusual  hour,  could  not  fail 
to  subject  them  to  unpleasant  questions,  and 
bring  himself  into  an  awkward  dilemma.  In  truth, 
even  while  he  was  speaking,  the  sound  of  an 
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approaching  throng  reached  their  ears.  The 
old  man  pointed  to  the  door  opposite  to  that 
whereby  he  entered^  and  Kirk  lost  no  time  in 
profiting  by  the  hint.  Harry  Knox  would  have 
followed,  but  the  sexton  detained  him,  and 
taking  from  his  side  a  ponderous  key,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  as  little  noise  as  possible  to  secure 
the  outlet.  Scarcely  was  the  key  withdrawn, 
when  a  number  of  persons  entered  the  church, 
and  at  sight  of  the  sexton  and  his  companion, 
a  considerable  excitement  took  place. 

*•  Seize  them  !  they  are  committing  sacri- 
lege," was  the  cry,  but  no  one  ventured  to  ap- 
proach, each  being  internally  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  one  at  least  of  the  figures  was  no 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood,but  rather  the  spectre 
of  some  venerable  monk  of  the  good  old  times, 
who  had  obtained  a  few  hours  respite  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  with  permission  to  re-visit 
the  scenes  of  his  mortal  career,  v>'here  it  was  to 

VOL.  III.  K 
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be  supposed,  the  bitter  mortification  of  finding 
how  changed  that  church  had  become  since  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason  had  there  held  his  court  of 
misrule,  would  be  a  punishment  to  the  tortured 
spirit  scarcely  less  efficacious  in  atoning  for  his 
sins  than  the  fiery  comforts  of  his  prison  house. 
This  delusion  might  indeed  be  well  favored  by 
the  gliding  and  ghost-like  form  of  the  old  sex- 
ton, as  seen  in  the  dim  shadowy  light  that 
stole  through  the  windows  ;  but  the  spell  was 
broken  as  the  old  man  advanced  to  meet  the 
inquisitors,  many  of  whom  knew  him  person- 
ally. Somewhat  ashamed  of  their  former 
incredulity,  they  now  raised  no  objection 
against  the  truth  or  probability  of  the  account 
given  by  the  sexton,  touching  the  unwonted 
sounds  they  had  heard,  and  which  he  again 
assured  them,  himself  and  his  assistant,  an  office 
he  chose  to  invest  Harry  Knox  with,  pro,  tern, 
had  ascertained  proceeded  from  rats,  "  which'* 
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the  old  man  observed,  with  a  cunning  nod, 
*'  always  grow  fat  and  riotous  when  they  get 
into  the  church/^ 

Thus  reasoning,  the  man  of  skulls  proceeded 
civily  to  conduct  his  auditors  from  the  scene 
of  their  terrors. 


K  a 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


The  reflections  of  Harry  Knox,  as  he  slowly 
threaded  the  streets  leading  to  his  patron's  man- 
sion, were  by  no  means  of  a  pleasing  nature. 
To  find  himself  thus  suddenly  brought  into 
contact  with  a  man,  he  knew  capable  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  and  associated  with  him  in  an 
enterprise,  which,  by  the  hint  received  from 
Kirk,  he  judged  involved  in  it  a  darker  pur- 
pose than  imprisonment,  at  least  as  it  regarded 
one  individual^  against  whom,  how  keenly  so- 
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ever  his  heart  might  feel  the  bitterness  of 
Tracy's  possessing  the  hand  of  Mary  Leslie, 
he  could  yet  bring  no  reasonable  accusation, 
since  his  claim  to  that  hand  was  indisputable. 
Still  less  reason  could  Lord  Mountjoy  have  for 
nourishing  any  personal  enmity  against  the 
young  man,  Knox  was  therefore  compelled  to 
believe,  that  should  danger  really  threaten 
Tracy  on  the  morrow,  it  could  only  take  its 
rise  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Kirk,  who  sought 
to  remove  a  being  against  whom  his  malignant 
mind  nourished  enmity,  as  the  chosen  of  her 
who  was  the  object  of  his  brute  passion.  Harry 
Knox  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being,  in  any 
degree,  instrumental  in  accomplishing  Kirk's 
diabolical  purpose,  and  he  resolved  to  avert 
the  doom  of  Tracy,  believing  he  should  thereby 
spare  Mary  Leslie  the  agony  of  losing  her 
affianced  husband. 

'^  I  would  willingly  die,^'   he  said,  "  to  save 
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her  from  a  lighter  grief  than  this  must  be  to  a 
mind  like  hers/^ 

With  this  generous  resolve,  Harry  quickened 
his  pace,  and  presently  found  himself  in  the 
court-yard  of  Mountjoy^s  house,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  day,  was  filled  with 
that  nobleman's  retainers  lounging  about  in 
idleness,  or  following  such  sports  as  formed  the 
pastime  of  that  rude  age. 

"  How,  now,  Master  Knox  ?^'  one  of  the 
party  said,  advancing  from  the  throng,  and 
confronting  him  with  an  angry  look,  as  he 
entered  the  portal,  "  where  hast  tarried  so 
long  ?  by  the  hand  of  my  lady,  Mountjoy^s 
dagger  and  your  jerkin  will  ere  long  be  ac- 
quainted if  you  play  truant  thus  !'* 

"  I  was  about  my  master's  business,"  Knox 
answered,  not  well  pleased  at  the  harsh  tone  of 
the  speaker,  though  prevented  from  resenting 
it  as  he  otherwise  might,  by  his  rank. 
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"  That  can  hardly  be/^  the  other  rejoined, 
^'  seeing  he  has  been  calling  for  you  this  hour, 
saying  he  knew  not  what  had  become  of  you — 
but  away  with  you,  man,  and  don*t  stand 
staring  there,  like  a  fool — Mountjoy  has  gone 
out  alone,  as  if  these  were  times  to  run  such 
risks !" 

"  And  where  am  I  to  seek  him  ?'^  Harry 
asked. 

"  In  heaven,  for  anything  I  know,"  was  the 
reply,  "  seeing  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being 
sent  there  before  his  time,  by  these  frequent 
visits  to  the  wolf's  den.  Marry,  Essex  is  of  a 
different  mind  to  most  of  us,  if  he  suffers  an 
enemy  to  escape  him." 

Harry  Knox  waited  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
tirade  uttered  by  the  noble  knight,  against  the 
infatuation  of  his  friend,  of  whose  motives,  in 
thus  persisting  to  frequent  a  house,  fraught 
with  so  much  personal  danger  to  him  as   the 
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avowed  enemy  of  its  owner,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant. 

As  the  young  sailor  traversed  the  way  to 
Essex  house,  a  mingled  train  of  thought,  and 
feeling,  occupied  his  mind,  and  there  predomi- 
nated an  undefined  emotion  of  hope,  founded 
on  he  scarce  knew  what.  Harry  Knox  felt  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  some  strange  event,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  issue  of  that  event  in  some 
measure  hung  upon  himself.  Kirk  had  darkly 
intimated  that  the  life  of  Tracy  was  in  danger, 
and  forgetting  the  rival,  in  the  husband  of  her 
he  loved,  Harry  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
warn  Tracy  of  the  impending  danger.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  the  thought,  that  the  noble 
action  he  was  about  to  perform,  would  elevate 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Leslie,  that 
urged  him  on  to  an  undertaking  which  less 
generous  or  less  romantic  natures  would  have 
contented  themselves  with  admiring,  but  which 
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they  would   have  believed  only  in  the  power  of 
a  madman  or  a  fool  to  follow  out. 

Arrived  at  Essex  house,  Harry  Knox  found 
that  Lord  Mountjoy  was  with  Lady  Penelope 
DevereuXj  and,  ushered  by  a  splendidly  attired 
page,  he  crossed  the  hall  to  the  apartment, 
where  the  Court  beauty  was  wont  to  hold  her 
levees.  The  door  revolved  on  its  hinges,  and  in 
another  moment  Harry  found  himself  in  a  sump- 
tuous room,  but  in  which  there  appeared  no  trace 
of  living  being ;  yet  it  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
cently inhabited,  and  the  musical  books  and 
instruments  scattered  about  shewed  in  what  way 
the  time  of  its  occupants  had  flown.  A  window, 
opening  on  the  lawn,  was  open,  and  believing 
he  should  obtain  a  view  of  those  he  sought, 
Harry  advanced  towards  it  ;  his  purpose  hovv- 
ever  was  arrested  by  the  door  again  opening, 
and  a  lady  richly  dressed  entered.  At  the  sight 
of  a  stranger  she  started,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw  ;  but  the  next  moment  her  intention 
K  5 
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changed,  and  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
step  which  had  lost  some  of  its  firmness,  she 
"Uttered  his  name  in  a  low  and  agitated  tone  ; 
with  a  mien  equally  embarrassed,  the  young 
sailor  beheld  Mary  Leslie  approach  him,  and 
no  one  could  have  recognised  in  that  timid 
youth,  the  hero  who  had  braved  death  in  a 
hundred  shapes  unappalled ;  but  how  often  is  it 
found,  that  the  dart  of  Cupid  is  more  potent 
in  daunting  the  giant  strength  of  man,  than 
the  spear  of  Mars.  Mary  was  soonest  restored 
to  equanimity.  In  the  first  glance  she  had 
only  recognised  her  young  protector,  who  had 
rendered  her  such  signal  service  in  the  pirate^s 
Island  ;  at  the  next  the  badge  of  Mountjoy 
which  he  bore,  reminded  her,  that  although 
her  debt  of  gratitude  was  great,  yet  her  credi- 
tor was  of  inferior  grade,  and  the  native  pride 
of  a  high-born  lady  came  to  aid  her,  in  guard- 
ing against  any  display  of  feeling  that  might 
lower  her  in  her  own  estimation. 
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''  I  have  long  wished  to  see  you/'  she  said, 
while  the  tell-tale  blood,  which  scorned  the  re- 
straint she  would  willingly  have  imposed  upon 
it,  spoke  in  her  cheek,  and  testified  that  her 
words  were  sincere,  "  partly  that  I  might  ex- 
press my  obligations  to  you,  better  than  I  could 
in  the  agitated  state  I  was  in  when  we  last 
parted ;  but  chiefly  that  I  might  restore  a  little 
volume  to  its  owner,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  you 
said  was  valuable  to  you." 

She  went  to  a  small  chest,  and  drew  from 
thence,  the  well  worn  bible  he  had  received  from 
his  venerable  relative  the  day  she  died.  Harry 
mechanically  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take 
the  book  she  held  towards  him,  but  the  touch 
seemed  to  awaken  him  from  the  stupor  which 
had  so  unaccountably  seized  him,  on  her 
entrance. 

"  I  may  not  take  it,  lady,'*  he  said  suddenly 
drawing  back  his  hand,  "  'tis  a  holy  book,  and 
I  am  doubly  unworthy  such  a  treasure,  both  on 
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its  own  account,  and  its  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  an  angel." 

"  Its  being  a  holy  volume/'  she  rejoined, 
affecting  not  to  apply  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech,  «^  is  the  greater  reason  why  you  should 
have  it  by  you,  since  it  affords  counsel  and 
guidance,  to  those  v/ho  are,  like  you,  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  world/' 

"  The  star  that  would  guide  my  course  the 
best,  lady,  is  brighter  and  fairer  to  look  on, 
than  the  dull  pages  of  yon  strange  book." 

"Yet,  I  pray  you  take  it  now,"  she  said,  as 
blushing  at  her  own  earnestness,  she  again 
proffered  the  volume.  "  It  may  be  long  before 
we  meet  again ;  perhaps,**  she  continued  en- 
deavouring to  conquer  the  emotion  which  well 
nigh  choked  her,  "  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  ever  meet ;  all  who  have  shewn  kindness 
to  Mary  Leslie  must  sooner  or  later  be  torn 
from  her.'* 

*'Had  I  said  so  of  myself,  lady,  there  would 
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be  reason  for  it — but  you,  surrounded  as  you 
are  by  friends,  and  with  an  affianced  husband 
who  must  adore  you,  what  can  bring  such  a 
thought  ?" 

The  cheek  of  Mary  Leslie  grew  deadly  pale. 

"  Friends  !  husband  !"  she  repeated,  '*  alas  ! 
what  mockery  in  those  words.^'  Then  suddenly 
checking  herself,  she  added  coldly,  '^  Lord 
Mountjoy  is  in  the  shrubbery,  will  you  seek 
him  there  ?'^ 

The  change  in  her  tone,  and  manner,  thrilled 
like  an  ice  bolt  to  the  heait  of  him  she  address- 
ed ;  he  had  marked  too,  that  her  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  badge  of  his  service,  and  abashed  at  his 
own  presumption  in  having  for  a  moment  ad- 
dressed his  beautiful  companion  in  the  tone  of 
an  equal,  the  young  sailor  felt  as  if  an  immea- 
sureable  space  had  suddenly  intervened  between 
them,  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  until  that 
moment  been  sensible. 

*^  Lady,*'    he   said,   "  pardon   the   boldness 
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which  has  thus  for  a  moment  intruded  upon 
you  ;  yet,  let  it  be  my  excuse  that  I  sought  to 
render  you  a  service ;  and  forgive  too,  my 
abruptness ;  perhaps  but  a  few  moments  are  left 
me  to  say  what  must  here  meet  no  ears,  but 
your  own.  Danger  is  near — yet  not  threaten- 
ing you,  save  as  it  may  affect  one  most  dear  to 
you.*' 

"  Nay,  pause  not,''  Mary  said  fixing  on  him 
her  large  dark  eye  which  was  dilated  beyond  its 
natural  size  by  intense  anxiety.  "  Do  not  heed 
me,''  she  continued,  "  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst.*' 

"  The  story,  I  can  tell  you,  lady,  must  be 
vague,"  Harry  said,  suddenly  alive  to  the  diffi- 
culty he  should  experience  in  aivakening  her 
fears  respecting  Tracy,  without  betraying  his 
patron.  "  Yet,  now  I  bethink  me,  you  remem- 
ber Kirk?" 

"  You  are  dealing  in  riddles,"  Mary  Leslie 
said,  rising  with  much  dignity,  "  or  perhaps,"^ 
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she  added,  "  you  have  forgotten  that  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  formerly  threw 
us  together,  did  not  obHge  a  Highland  maiden 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  those, 
among  whom  it  was  her  ill  fate  to  find  herself 
a  captive." 

"  I  have  not  merited  your  rebuke,  lady/' 
Harry  Knox  answered,  hurt  by  her  displeasure. 
"  God  is  my  witness,  I  ever  sought,  as  far  as 
my  poor  means  would  allow,  to  guard  you  from 
being  even  looked  upon  by  those  so  unworthy 
that  honor — and  now  I  would  willingly  bury  all 
the  past  in  forgetfulness,  rather  than  recal  to 
your  remembrance  the  horrors  of  yonder 
Island ;  but  to  make  you  understand  my  story, 
I  must  speak  of  it — since  then  the  name  of 
Kirk  is  strange  to  your  ear,  know,  he  who  bears 
it,  is  the  same  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  rescue 
you  from." 

"  I  am  most  ungrateful  to  you,  my  kind,  my 
generous  'preserver,"   Mary     Leslie   said,    re- 
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suming  her  seat,  for  the  recollection  of  that  mo- 
ment, when  the  ruffian's  grasp  was  upon  her, 
at  once  levelled  the  barrier  pride  had  raised  be- 
tween the  heiress  of  Leslie  and  Lord  Mountjoy's 
retainer.  "  Speak/'  she  continued,  while  the 
shudder  that  passed  through  her  frame  shewed 
how  much  the  mention  of  Kirk^s  name  unnerv- 
ed her,  *^  tell  me  if  I  am  to  expect  any  new 
violence  from  that  horrid  man  ;  he  has  been 
near  me !  now  I  know  it  all,  that  frightful  face 
which  has  twice  so  appalled  me,  was  his/* 

"  He  dared  not  to  speak  to  you?"  Harry 
said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 

"  Nay,  his  words,  if  indeed  he  uttered  any, 
were  inaudible,**  she  answered  evasively,  dread- 
ing to  work  further  on  the  passion  she  saw  too 
much  roused  already ;  "  but  you  spoke  of 
danger  threatening  me,  or  some  one,  through 
this  man.*' 

"  Lady,  I  did  ;  I  may  not  shock  your  pure 
mind  by  naming  the  feeling  this  miscreant  dares 
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to  nourish  towards  you,  that  were  profanation  ; 
but  1  have  heard  from  his  own  Hps  that  he 
seeks  to  render  you  again  free,  by  some  medi- 
tated violence  towards  your  intended  husband." 

"  You  speak  of  Henry  Tracy,  doubtless/^ 
Mary  answered  with  as  much  composure  as  she 
could  assume,  while  her  blanched  cheek  again 
spoke  of  the  conflict  within  ^^As  a  friend  his  safe- 
ty is  dear  to  me,  and  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
warning  him  of  the  threatened  peril  ;  but  in 
what  shape  shall  I  bid  him  expect  it  ?" 

At  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  manner 
in  which  Mary  Leslie  spoke  of  Tracy,  Harry 
Knox  answered  mechanically — 

*^  To-morrow  morning,  when  he  goes  forth 
■with  the  Earl  of  Essex — "  Then  suddenly 
checking  himself  he  added,  "  bid  him  tarry  at 
home  till  after  to-morrow.^^ 

"  Is  it  then  so  near  ?"  Mary  said  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  Nay,  sweet  lady,  be  not  thus  distressed," 
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Harry  said,  looking  upon  her  agitation  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  her  love  for  Tracy, 
^'  there  are  yet  many  hours  before  sun- set,  and 
I  will  seek  the  noble  Tracy  myself,  and  warn 
him  of  his  danger ;  no  harm  shall  happen  to 
one  so  dear  to  you,  if  Harry  Knox  can  prevent 
it/' 

"  It  is  not  for  Henry  Tracy  alone  I  fear," 
she  replied,  "  more  will  be  involved  in  the  peril 
if,  as  I  am  led  by  my  own  observations  to  be- 
lieve, some  scheme  fraught  with  mischief  is 
even  now  in  agitation.  The  Earl  of  Essex  has 
received  deep  offence,  either  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself,  or  from  some  of  her  ministers,  and 
his  impatient  spirit  chafes  for  revenge.  Tracy 
is  too  impetuous  a  counsellor  for  one  already 
but  too  much  irritated.  Perhaps  you  are  even 
now  sent  to  avert  the  storm  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm,  not  only  Essex  and  Tracy,  but  two 
whose  very  lives  are  wrapped  in  them.  I  mean," 
she  added,  fearing  her  auditor  might  mistake 
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her  speech  by  applying  it  to  herself,  "  Lady 
Tracy  and  Lady  Penelope  Devereux." 

'^  Say,  lady,  your  own  happiness  is  touched 
by  mischance  to  Tracy,  and  my  life  will  be  held 
a  poor  sacrifice  to  insure  his  safety.'* 

"  The  welfare  of  Henry  Tracy,"  Mary  Leslie 
said  calmly  and  distinctly,  *^  must  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  all  his  friends,  and  as  one  of 
them,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  insure  it ; 
time  was,  when  I  believed  it  w^ould  be  an  im- 
perative duty,  as  well  as  my  highest  pleasure,  to 
watch  over  it.  But  enough  of  my  own  history 
— can  you  not  give  me  a  more  distinct  clue  to 
this  danger  ?'^ 

As  Harry  Knox  was  about  to  reply,  footsteps 
approached  the  open  window,  and  in  the  next 
moment.  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  followed  by 
Mountjoy,  entered  from  the  lawn.  ^^  How  now, 
cara  mia!*'  the  lively  lady  exclaimed  gaily, 
'*  we  come  to  break  in  upon  your  solitude,  but 
lo !  1  find  it  less  insupportable  than  I  had 
expected." 
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"  Mountjoy's  quick  eye  read  in  the  flushed 
cheek  of  his  retainer,  no  less  palpably  than  in 
the  pale  and  anxious  brow  of  Mary  Leslie, 
something  that  alarmed  him,  and  he  felt  eager 
to  get  rid  of  one,  who  he  was  aware,  though 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  machina- 
tions against  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was,  neverthe- 
less, too  much  in  the  secret  to  be  trusted  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  his  fair  mistress.  In- 
wardly cursing  the  ill-luck  which  had  taken  him 
from  the  room  when  Knox  had  entered,  he 
instantly  formed  a  plan  to  send  him  away  as 
speedily  and  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Have  you  brought  the  packet  ?"  he  asked, 
advancing  towards  Harry  Knox,  as  if  anxious 
to  receive  some  expected  intelligence. 

"  What  packet,  my  lord  }*'  his  attendant 
asked  in  some  surprise. 

"  Why,  that  I  have  been  expecting  these 
three  days,  1  bade  Ralph  give  it  you  if  it  had 
arrived,  and  send  you  on  here  with  it." 
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"  Nothing  was  delivered  to  me,  ray  lord, 
except  orders,  somewhat  peremptory,  to  come 
here  with  all  speed/* 

**  The  fools  have  misunderstood  me  V  Mount- 
joy  muttered,  "  but  never  mind,  I  will  go  back 
and  see  to  it  myself.'* 

As  he  crossed  the  room  in  quest  of  his  cap, 
which  he  had  thrown  on  a  seat,  Mary  Leslie 
arose,  and  placing  herself  before  him,  said 
abruptly — 

*^  Know  you  of  any  enterprise,  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  in  which  Tracy  is  engaged  ?*' 

A  movement  and  tone  so  opposite  to  Mary's 
usually  quiet  and  dignified  demeanour,  caused 
Mountjoy  to  start,  while  the  consciousness  of 
his  plots  against  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life  of 
Essex,  completed  his  embarrassment.  Finding 
he  did  not  answer,  but  that  his  face  turned 
deadly  pale,  Mary  Leslie's  suspicions  were 
confirmed  ;  but  not  being  aware  of  the  bitter 
animosity  existing  between  the  Earl  of  Essex 
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and  Lord  Mountjoy,  she  naturally  imputed  his 
change  of  countenance  to  the  anxiety  he  felt 
respecting  the  brother  of  his  mistress.  Turning 
to  Lady  Penelope  she  said,  '^  no  time  must  be 
lost ;  my  fears  for  your  noble  brother  are  but 
too  well  founded/^ 

^^  Your  nerves  are  sadly  weakened^  cara  !*' 
Lady  Penelope  said,  with  a  smile,  "  you  who 
acted  so  heroically  when  those  wicked  men 
captured  your  barque,  and  bore  you  to  their 
horrid  den,  now  in  the  midst  of  friends,  you 
are  perpetually  startled  by  some  shadow  that 
flits  past  you.  Come,  this  must  not  be,  I  will 
drive  the  evil  spirit  from  his  throne.^^  She 
caught  up  a  guitar,  and  struck  a  lively  chord, 
but  Mary  Leslie  interrupted  her. 

*^Lady  Penelope,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  this 
is  BO  time  for  trifling  ;  again  and  again  I  have 
sought  lately  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
but  you  heeded  me  not,  and  even  now,  when  he 
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is  Standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  you  will 
not  stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  him.  !'^ 

*^  It  is  but  Uttle  you  know  of  my  father's 
daughter/'  Lady  Penelope  answered  haughtily, 
"  if  you  indeed  think  me  capable  of  such  su- 
pineness  where  real  danger  exists ;  but  I  am 
not  so  soon  alarmed  by  every  passing  cloud 
which  a  light  breeze  may  blow  over  the  horizon 
of  a  favorite,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  anxiety. 
Charles,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Mountjoy, 
you  will  not  deceive  me,  does  there  exist  any 
ground  for  serious  apprehension  from  this 
seeming  anger  of  the  Queen  towards  Devereux?" 

"  Her  frowns,  dearest,  have  ever  turned  to 
brightest  sunshine,  when  the  noble  Essex  is 
concerned,"  Mountjoy  answered  evasively, 
"  this  fair  lady's  fears  were  but  now  awakened 
for  Tracy,  and  we  can  well  understand  her 
anxiety  in  that  quarter;  but  now  they  seem 
to  have  taken  a  new  bent,  and  glance  at  Deve- 
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"  One  danger  threatens  both/^  Mary  answer- 
ed impatiently,  *«  if  to-morrow  be  fatal  to  Tracy, 
it  will  be  so  to  his  friend  likewise/' 

"  To-morrow  !  fatal  !^'  Mountjoy  repeated, 
"what  mean  you,  Miss  Leslie? — villain!"  he 
added  in  a  low  tone  to  Harry  Knox,  "  you 
have  betrayed  me,  and  your  life  shall  answer 
for  the  treachery." 

'^  My  lord,  I  am  no  villain,"  he  answered 
boldly,  "  and  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
betraying  you ;  I  learned  this  morning  that 
danger  threatened  one,  who  though  a  stranger 
to  me,  yet  to  prevent  this  lady  pain,  I  would 
most  willingly  save.  I  knew  not  you  had  a 
quarrel  against  him,  or  if  you  have,  it  is  not  by 
your  wish  the  assassin's  knife  is  directed  against 
his  life." 

"  Bandy  not  w^ords  with  me,  sirrah  1"  Lord 
Mountjoy  said,  enraged  at  the  young  sailor's 
hardihood  in  thus  presuming  to  make  good 
his  story,   "  begone,  and  keep  your  own  place ; 
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you  presume  loo  much  upon  being  permitted 
to  hold  converse  with  the  fair  and  noble.'* 

"  Ah,  do  not  send  him  away.  Lord  Mount- 
joy/'  Mary  Leslie  said  in  an  imploring  tone, 
"  at  least  not  until  he  has  explained  what  the 
danger  is,  he  spoke  of  but  now," 

"  Doubt  not,  gentle  lady,  that  I  will  search 
it  out,*'  Mountjoy  said  with  grave  courtesy, 
"  yet,  bethink  you,  that  the  word  of  a  serving 
man  must  not  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle.'^ 

The  eyes  of  Harry  Knox  flashed  brightly  as 
raising  them  to  Mountjoy's  face,  he  said  firmly, 
^^  What  reason  you  have,  my  lord,  for  wishing 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  word  of  one  who  scorns 
a  lie,  as  much  as  any  belted  knight  in  Christen- 
dom, I  shall  leave  to  your  own  conscience  to 
determine,  yet,  I  go  not  hence  till  I  have  warn- 
ed you,  that  through  me  Mr.  Tracy  shall  be  in« 
formed  of  what  I  have  hfeard.  You  smile  scorn- 
fully, my  lord,  but  1  swear  on  this  holy  book 
that  what  I  have  uttered  is  no  invention  of  my 

VOL.    III.  L 
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own,  but  comes  from  one  I  know  to  be  a  robber 
and  a  murderer/*  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  the  little  bible  Mary  Leslie  still  held,  and 
having  kissed  it  in  token  of  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertion, was  about  to  place  it  in  his  bosom ;  as  he 
did  so,  it  came  in  contact  with  some  part  of  the 
ornaments  which  covered  his  vest,  and  the  linen 
case,  which  had  for  many  a  long  year  preserved 
the  binding,  of  what  in  those  days  was  an  ex- 
pensive book,  gave  way  beneath  the  impatient 
jerk,  Harry  Knox  bestowed  in  order  to  effect 
its  disentanglement ;  and  through  the  aperture 
thus  unintentionally  produced,  a  slip  of  paper 
made  its  way,  and  fell  at  the  youth's  feet.  Vexa- 
tion at  his  own  awkwardness  had  brought  a 
burning  flush  to  his  cheek,  and  to  cover  this 
confusion,  rather  than  to  gratify  any  curiosity, 
at  a  moment  when  every  feeling  was  still  sore 
from  the  unmerited  contempt  Vvith  which  he 
had  been  treated,  Harry  picked  up,  and  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  paper ;  but  as  his  eye  noted  its 
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contents,  a  change  came  over  him,  which  filled 
those  who  marked  it  with  astonishment,  and 
alarm.  His  face,  at  the  first  glance  at  the  wri- 
ting, had  assumed  a  shade  so  deep  that  it  ap- 
peared the  rushing  tide  that  gave  its  hue  must 
burst  the  channels  that  confined  it ;  this 
suddenly  ebbed,  and  a  deathlike  paleness  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  again  chased  away  by  the 
bright  color,  like  the  setting  sun  now  obscured 
by  some  fleecy  cloud,  and  anon  bathing  it  in 
a  flood  of  crimson  glory. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  twice  perused  the 
paper  that  Harry  Knox  seemed  fully  to  com- 
prehend its  real  meaning ;  then  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  astonished  group  before  him,  flash- 
ing with  pride  and  high  resolve. 

"  Lord  Mcuntjoy,"  he  said,  "  it  pleased  you 
but  now  to  throw  discredit  on  my  word ;  at  the 
moment,  as  your  retainer,  I  was  restrained 
from  testifying  my  just  indignation  ;  the  bonds 
which  confined  me  are  broken ;  then  I  stood 
L  3 
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before  you,  your  inferior^  now  I  stand  on  the 
same  ground  your  equals  and  as  such  I  hurl 
back  the  charge  of  falsehood  with  which  you 
thought  fit  to  brand  me,  and  will  maintain  the 
truth  of  what  I  advance  in  knightly  fashion,  or 
against  any  odds." 

"  He  raves  !"  Lord  Mountjoy  said,  turning 
on  his  heel,  "  send  for  the  leech,  the  poor  lad 
has  lost  his  reason." 

"  My  reason  is  as  clear  as  your  own,  proud 
lord — but  I  forget,  this  is  no  presence  to  urge 
a  quarrel — Lady,"  he  said,  advancing  to  Mary 
Leslie,  '^  as  Harry  Knox,  the  sailor,  you  once 
vouchsafed  me  the  happiness  of  being  near  you, 
and  the  name  by  which  you  shall  next  hear  of 
me,  may  be  one  that  shall  convince  you,  that 
you  have  not  been  degraded  in  doing  so.  For 
Tracy,  fear  nothing ;  he  shall  be  secured  from 
harm,  even  though  to  ensure  his  safety,  I  am 
obliged  to  sacrifice  my  own  life ;  though  that 
indeed  would  be  valueless,  since   in   restoring 
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him  to  you  and  happiness,  I  destroy  my  own 
for  ever.'^ 

He  bent  his  knee  and  taking  her  hand,  kissed 
it  respectfully,  and  had  quitted  the  room  before 
Mountjoy  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
astonishment  to  interrupt  his  exit. 

It  required  all  the  art  that  nobleman  was 
master  of  to  lull  asleep  the  fears  and  suspicions 
Harry  Knox's  extraordinary  conduct  had  awa- 
kened in  the  mind  of  Lady  Penelope  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  repeatedly  assured  her  that  he 
would  instantly  seek  out  Essex,  who  had  for 
some  days  entirely  absented  himself  from  his 
home,  and  warn  him  of  the  peril  that  was  said 
to  hang  over  his  friend,  and  then  again  seek  her 
side,  from  which  he  promised  nothing  should 
withdraw  him  on  the  morrow,  that  the  fair  lady 
permitted  him  to  leave  her. 

On  Mary  Leslie,  Lord  Mountjoy^s  protesta- 
tions of  ignorance  respecting  Harry  Knox's 
communication,  fell  as  words  full  of  sound  with- 
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out  meaning.  She  clearly  saw  he  was  in  some 
■way  implicated  in  the  affair,  but  how  convince 
one  of  Lady  Penelope's  fickle  temperament  ! 
doting  too,  as  she  did,  on  the  object  of  suspi- 
cion, it  was  a  hopeless  task,  and  sick  at  heart 
from  contending  emotions,  she  sought  her  cham- 
ber, to  indulge,  without  interruption,  in  her 
miserable  forebodings. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Agitated  and  bewildered  by  the  unexpected 
discovery  that  singular  paper  had  opened  to 
him,  Harry  Knox  passed  rapidly  down  the 
stairs,  scarce  knowing  whither  he  went.  If 
that  writing  might  be  believed,  his  place  was 
among  the  nobles  of  the  land  !  But  how  estab- 
lish a  claim,  alone,  unfriended,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  involved  in  a  personal  quarrel  with 
a  powerful  nobleman,  whose  active  exertions 
would  too  surely  be  directed  against  the  bold 
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aspirant  to  honors,  which,  by  placing  him  on 
an  equahty,  would  give  to  one  whom  he  had 
lately  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  retainer,  full 
power  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult 
Mountjoy  had  so  unwarily  put  upon  him. 

"  England  will  not  afford  me  justice/^  he 
said,  speaking  to  himself,  "  but  Scotland  may, 
and  thither  will  1  go;  'tis  the  country  of  Mary 
Leslie." 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  a  bitter  feeling  rose 
with  that  name  ;  once  the  thoughts  of  high 
titles  and  wealth  would  have  been  gratifying,  as 
assimilating  him  more  closely  with  the  heiress 
of  Leslie;  now  these  had  lost  their  charm, 
since  they  could  never  be  shared  with  her. 

*^  My  last  moments  in  England,'^  he  conti- 
nued, after  a  long  pause,  '^  shall  be  spent  in  her 
service;  and  then  if  my  birthright  be  accorded, 
it  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  bold  adventurer 
who  will  seek  new  honors  and  fresh  wealth 
amid  those  wondrous  scenes  they  tell  us  the 
new  found  world  is  rife  with.'^ 
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Thus  soliloquising,  Harry  Knox  directed  his 
steps  to  Drury  house,  where  Essex  and  his 
cabal  were  wont  to  meet ;  but  here  he  was  de- 
nied admittance,  nor  could  threats,  entreaties, 
or  even  a  bribe  prevail  on  the  cerberus,  placed 
as  sentinel,  to  take  a  message  to  either  Essex  or 
Tracy.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  was  about  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  serve  the  object  of  his 
solicitude;  but  his  better  feelings  prevailed, 
and  he  continued  to  walk  patiently  before  the 
door,  in  the  expectation,  that  their  deliberations 
over,  one  or  both  would  come  forth.  His  ex- 
pectations, however,  proved  vain,  for  by  means 
of  a  more  private  egress,  the  Earl  and  Tracy 
had  reached  Essex  house  several  hours  before 
he  quitted  his  post, 

"  I  will  make  another  effort  to-morrow 
morning,^*  he  thought,  "  nine  was  the  hour 
fixed  on,  but  I  will  be  before  them ;  and  Kirk 
shall  yet  be  disappointed  of  his  prey." 

Before  yielding  himself  to  the  repose  he  so 
u  5 
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much  needed,  Harry  Knox's  first  care  on  enter- 
ing the  humble  apartment  he  had  engaged  for 
the  night,  was  to  take  from  his  apparel  every 
thing  that  might  point  him  out  as  belonging  to 
Lord  Mountjoy's  household  ;  this  accomplished, 
he  threw  himself  on  a  miserable  bed,  where  he 
sought  in  vain  for  sleep  to  relieve  his  weariness. 
The  contents  of  the  paper  were  perpetually  be- 
fore him,  and  the  vivid  colours  in  which  the 
words  he  had  read  presented  themselves  to  his 
closing  eyes,  elFectually  chased  slumber  from 
them.  All  that  had  bewildered  him  during  his 
sojourn  with  Crichton  was  now  explained,  and 
it  only  remained  to  be  proved  whether  others 
would  as  readily  recognise  his  affinity  to  the 
daring  freebooter's  illustrious  victim  as  he  him- 
self had  done. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Harry  Knox  still 
agitated  by  doubts  and  conjectures,  and  per- 
ceiving it  was  vain  to  attempt  their  expulsion, 
he  rose,  and  proceeded  to  Essex  house ;  as  he 
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approached  he  could  observe  persons  entering 
the  gate,  some  alone,  others  by  two  and  three 
together.  At  first,  he  entertained  the  idea  of 
boldly  entering  with  the  rest,  and  stating  at 
once  to  Tracy  the  purport  of  his  mission ;  but 
this  scheme  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  thought 
of  betraying  Lord  Mountjoy  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  With  that  nobleman's  enterprise 
against  Essex,  Harry  Knox  had  nothing  to  do, 
nor  would  he  in  any  degree  interfere  with  its 
execution,  feeling  as  he  did  satisfied  with  its 
justice ;  his  only  aim  was  to  save  Tracy,  whose 
death  he  believed  inevitable  ;  while  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex  he  had  been  assured  captivity  or  exile 
alone  would  arise. 

Presently  it  appeared  the  musters  were  com- 
pleted, and  Harry  Knox  could  hear  the  massisre 
keys  perform  their  office,  forbidding  any  egress 
without  special  permission ;  then  came  a  brief 
pause,  only  broken  by  the  hum  of  the  throng 
assembled  in  the  court-yard.     It  seemed  as  if 
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the  whole  city  was  resting  on  the  eve  of  some 
mighty  convulsionj  so  still  and  breathless  did 
every  street  appear,  whereas  at  this  hour  they 
usually  teemed  with  life  and  bustle.  Ever  and 
anon  might  be  seen  an  inquisitive  head  thrust 
from  a  door  or  window,  and  as  speedily  with- 
drawn. 

After  about  an  hour  passed  in  anxious  sus* 
pense,  a  fresh  party  was  seen  slowly  approach- 
ing Essex  house.  In  one  of  the  two  who  walked 
first,  Harry  Knox  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  Lord  Keeper;  the  others,  who  all 
seemed  of  high  rank,  were  strangers  to  him. 
Pausing  at  the  wicket,  the  venerable  nobleman 
struck  with  his  staff,  summoning  those  within, 
in  the  Queen's  name,  to  open  to  her  officers. 
At  first  no  answer  was  returned,  but  at  the 
second  summons,  the  wicket  flew  open,  and 
Essex  himself  stood  on  the  threshold.  The 
Earl  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour,  composed  of 
flexible  rings,  and  over  this,  as  if  to  hide  as  far 
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as  possible  even  the  outward  demonstration  of 
any  warlike  purpose,  Essex  had  thrown  a  velvet 
mantle,  lined  and  trimmed  with  the  choicest 
fur.  His  head  was  uncovered,  and  bearing  on 
his  brow  the  spirit  of  high  and  bold  emprize, 
he  had  never  perhaps  appeared  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. Close  behind  him  was  seen  the  figure 
of  his  favorite,  Tracy,  eagerly  bending  forward 
to  scan  those  without,  and  ready  to  share  any 
peril  to  which  his  friend  might  be  exposed;  he 
had  not  adopted  any  defensive  clothing,  but 
was  attired  in  a  suit  of  green  velvet,  richly  em- 
broidered, such  as  was  usually  worn  by  the 
gallants  of  the  day  on  some  festive  occasion, 
and  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  round  which 
was  flung  the  chain,  used  as  a  band,  rested 
lightly  on  his  spirited  head. 

"  My  Lord  of  Essex/'  the  Lord  Keeper  said 
in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke,  "  what  means  this 
concourse  of  people  here  assembled  ?  Seek  ye 
to  draw  our  sovereign  lady's  liege  subjects  into 
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deeds  of  violence  and  rebellion ;  or  wist  ye  not 
that  ye  must  forthwith  answer  before  the 
Council  touching  these  unlawful  doings  V* 

''  Come  you  hither,  my  good  lord,  in  your 
own  name  ?'^  Essex  demanded  haughtily,  "  or 
in  that  of  one  to  whom  even  the  proudest 
among  us  must  perforce  render  an  account  of 
our  actions  ?" 

^^  1  come,"  he  replied,  "  in  the  name  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  I 
charge  you  from  her  instantly  to  lay  down  the 
arms  of  rebellion  which  it  has  been  certified  to 
her  you  have  already  assumed  ;  and  she  graci- 
ously promises,  on  her  part,  to  deal  with  you  as 
with  wayward  children,  on  whom  the  parent 
must  impose  some  wholesome  restraint,  lest, 
too  much  liberty  prove  their  destruction  ;  but 
acknowledging  your  transgression  and  folly, 
she,  as  your  parent,  will  again  receive  you  to 
her  loving  favor/' 

"  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  gracious  lady,^' 
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Essex    answered    scornfully/'    but   the    lamb 
may  not  safely  dismiss  the  faithful  dogs  that 
guard   her,  while   the  pro'.\liug  wolf  is  near. 
Bear  back  to  her  highness  the  humble  duty  of 
her  poor  subject,  Robert  Devereux,  and  say  that 
he  is  driven  to  the  step  he  takes  in  self-defence. 
My  enemies  are  numerous  and  powerful,  good 
my  lord,  they  thirst  for  my  blood  ;  even  now  a 
conspiracy  is  on  foot  to  spill  it,  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  my  person  are  these  my  faithful  friends 
here  assembled,  not  with  the  arms  of  rebeUion, 
as  those  who  poison  the   Queen's  ear  falsely 
assert ;  but  to  stand  by  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
should  those  who  are  bandied  together  for  my 
destruction  proceed  to  open  violence.^' 

The  Lord  Keeper  was  about  to  reply  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  those  within  the  gates, 
who  breaking  forth  with  a  simultaneous  cry, 
raised  such  a  din  that  all  attempts  to  be  heard 
were  unavaiUng;  nor  could  the  commands  of 
Essex  himself  hush  the  tumult;  still  the  cry 
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rose  wildly  to  heaven  "  Death  to  the  enemies 
of  noble  Devereux  !''  Anxious,  if  possible  to 
gain  a  hearing  from  that  insensate  throng,  the 
venerable  Lord  Keeper  pressed  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  his  companions,  and  as  Essex  fell  back 
a  few  paces,  he  entered  the  wicket,  charging 
the  noblemen  whom  he  saw  assembled  in  that 
court-yard,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  in- 
stantly return  to  their  duty. 

Harry  Knox  was  prepared  to  follovv,  but  as 
the  last  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  attendants  crossed 
the  threshold,  the  door  closed,  a  band  of  mus- 
keteers swept  round  the  party,  and  hurried 
into  the  house ;  they  were  placed  in  a  strong 
room,  and  strictly  guarded. 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  his  com- 
panions were  thus  secured,  the  gates  were  flung 
open ;  and  leaving  a  party  to  guard  the  house, 
Essex,  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  his  adherents, 
sallied  forth,  and  took  his  route  towards  the 
city.     It  was  then,   Harry   Knox   seized   the 
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opportunity  he  had  so  earnestly  sought,  and 
making  his  way  to  Tracy's  side,  compelled  him 
for  one  moment  to  stop,  while  he  said. 

"  Danger  lurks  in  your  path,  fair  sir  ;  take 
the  advice  of  one  who  wishes  you  well,  and  do 
not  dare  it  too  rashly.'* 

Tracy  impatiently  shook  off  the  hand  which 
the  speaker  had  laid  on  his  arm,  and  looking 
at  him  fiercely  said,  ^-  when  was  a  Tracy  known 
to  turn  from  his  path,  because  danger  was 
before  him  ?  Keep  your  warning,  friend,  for 
cowards.*' 

He  sprang  gaily  after  Essex,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  during  this  brief  conference.  As 
he  took  his  usual  station,  on  the  left  hand  of 
that  nobleman,  the  Earl  looked  at  him,  and 
seeing  his  favorite's  flushed  cheek,  and  ruffled 
brow,  said,  "  how  now,  Tracy  !  what  has  hap- 
pened to  chafe  you  thus  ?" 

"  Marry,  my  Lord  !  I  was  stopped  by  a  fool, 
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who  whispered  something  in  my  ear  about 
clanger." 

''  And  what  thanks  did  you  give  him  ?" 

"  Such  as  cowards  should  always  meet,'' 
Tracy  answered,  **  I  e'en  bade  him  go  to  the 
devil." 

"Yet,  perhaps  his  v/arning  was  kindly 
meant/^  Essex  said  musing,  "  Tracy,"  he  con- 
tinued, raising  his  head,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  ^'  how  comes  it  you  wear  no  armour 
to-day?" 

^'  I  shall  not  need  it,  good  my  Lord,  your 
mission  is  a  peaceful  one,''  Tracy  replied  arch- 
ly, "  and  if  we  are  assaulted,  why,  I  must  e'en 
fight  in  doublet  and  hose,  which  has  happened 
many  a  time  before." 

"  Yet  I  trust  you  have  not  omitted  a  shirt 
of  mail  beneath  thy  gay  doublet  ?"  Essex  said 
anxiously, 

'^  Do  you  then  think  we  shall  come  to  blows, 
my  Lord  ?"  Tracy  asked. 
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'^  Now  heaven  forbid,  Tracy  ! — I  do  but  seek 
my  own  safety  in  the  course  I  am  taking,  not 
to  involve  my  loving  countrymen  in  broils. 
But  see,  Tracy,  we  are  entering  the  city  ;  seems 
it  not  to  you  that  all  is  more  quiet  than  it  is 
wont  to  be  ?'' 

"  The  lazy  knaves  are  snoring  when  they 
should  be  up,  and  doing,'"  Tracy  answered  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment,  "  but  perchance,^'  he 
added  more  gaily,  "  they  but  wait  to  see  your 
Grace  really  among  them,  and  then,  noble 
Devereux,  they  will  swarm  from  their  hiding 
places  like  hornets." 

Tracy's  supposition,  however,  proved  un- 
founded. As  the  unfortunate  nobleman  passed 
onwards,  the  windows  became  crowded  with 
faces,  anxious  to  gain  a  look  at  this  idol,  but 
no  one  stirred  to  welcome  him,  nor  was  a  single 
individual  added  to  his  train.  In  vain  Essex 
bent  on  the  gazers  a  look  of  anxious   expecta- 
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tion,  as  he  cried  aloud.  "  For  the  Queen  !  for 
the  Queen  !  my  Hfe  is  in  danger  V 

The  citizens  heard  him  in  silence,  and 
suffered  him  to  pass  on  unaided. 

Disappointed  and  perplexed^  Essex  com- 
manded his  followers  to  halt,  that  he  might 
consult  with  the  noblemen  in  his  train,  touch- 
ing the  best  method  of  proceeding.  Their 
deliberations  were  speedily  cut  short  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and,  as  in  mute  anxiety,  all 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  quarter  whence 
it  proceeded,  a  gallant  band,  headed  by  a 
Knight  Marshal,  rode  up  the  street  and  pro- 
claimed, Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  toge- 
ther with  all  his  adherents,  traitors. 

The  effect  of  this  denunciation  on  the  already 
dispirited  party,  was  like  magic.  In  silence 
they  shrank  one  by  one  from  the  side  of  him, 
whom,  but  a  short  time  before,  they  had  sworn 
to  stand  by,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ; 
and    had    his    enterprise    proved    successful. 
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doubtless  they  had  well  redeemed  that  pledge. 
Essex  looked  round  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  of 
the  two  hundred  who  had  followed  him  so  con- 
fidently when  he  left  Essex  house,  scarce  half 
a  dozen  remained,  and  he  read  in  the  looks  of 
these  true  hearts,  anxiety  and  dismay.  Tracy 
alone  preserved  a  dauntless  air,  increase  of 
danger  had  but  made  his  eye  sparkle  more 
brightly,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  Knight  Marshal,  which  fixed  on  his  leader 
the  odious  epithet  of  traitor,  his  hand  grasped 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  he  swore  he  would 
wash  out  the  foul  stain  thus  cast  on  Essex's 
shield,  in  the  blood  of  that  bold  man,  who  had 
thus  braved  his  vengeance.  But  as  he  turned  to 
look  onEssex,the  manifest  dismay  he  read  in  the 
countenance  which  he  expected  to  see  blazing 
with  indignation,  sent  a  thrill  to  Tracy's  heart, 
that  for  one  moment  might  seem  like  fear;  but 
the  next  it  was  chased  away  by  the  proud  tide 
that  rushed  through  his  veins,  with  more  im- 
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petuosity   from   the   unwonted   check   it    had 
received. 

"  Courage,  noble  Devereux  !"  he  said,  "  we 
are  few  in  number  'tis  true  ;  God's  curse  upon 
the  recreant  knaves  who  have  left  us  so  !  Yet 
let  us  forward,  and  strike  one  good  blow  against 
yon  proud  man  who  dares  to  couple  your  name 
with  that  of  traitor/' 

^'  Forbear  Tracy  !  He  does  but  fulfil  the  com- 
mands of  those  he  dares  not  gainsay.  We  have 
been  deceived,  my  friend.  See  you  not  that  the 
Commons  will  take  no  part  in  my  quarrel.  We 
must  back  to  our  den,  there  at  least  we  may 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  until  such  time 
as  we  have  obtained  a  promise  of  safety  from 
the  Queen." 

Thus  speaking,  he  turned,  and  Tracy  was 
obliged,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  follow ; 
yet  he  lingered  to  bestow  one  parting  glance, 
and  a  withering  one  it  was,  upon  the  Knight 
Marshal,  whom  he  longed  to  have   within  his 
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reach.  To  avoid  all  appearance  of  flight  or  fear, 
Essex  retraced  his  steps  slowly — a  measure 
which  gave  his  enemies  full  leisure  to  complete 
their  preparations  for  his  destruction.  Still  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  the  Earl's  pro- 
gress, until  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  city ; 
here  it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  chain 
drawn  across  the  street,  and  behind  it  were 
assembled  a  party  of  armed  men. 

"  What  means  this  interruption,  my 
masters  ?"  Essex  exclaimed,  for  the  first  time 
losing  his  coolness,  "  undo  the  chain,  and  give 
way  to  those  above  you." 

''  My  Lord  of  Essex,"  the  leader  of  the  band 
answered,  stepping  forward,  "  it  is  my  painful 
duty  to  bar  your  further  progress ;  such  were 
the  orders  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and 
his  word  none  may  dispute." 

"  Novv  by  heaven  !  saucy  knave,  your  inso- 
lence shall  not  go  unpunished,  as  the  other 
popinjay's  did  !'^     Tracy   said  passionately,  at 
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the  same  time  violently  shaking  the  opposing 
barrier. 

^'  At  that  moment,  a  man  advanced  from 
the  crowd  which  had  begun  to  gather  in  the 
rear  of  Essex's  party,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Tracy,  besought  him  to  fall  back. 

^*  Ha !  my  brave  counsellor,"  Tracy  an- 
swered, as  he  recognized  the  same  person  who 
had  before  warned  him  of  peril,  "  art  thou  come 
again  with  thy  raven's  croak  ?  See  the  ease 
with  Avhich  Tracy  cuts  through  all  opposition." 

He  drew  his  sword,  and  the  divided  chain 
fell  useless  by  the  posts  that  supported  it. 

"  They  have  committed  violence  V  a  loud 
voice  cried  from  the  opposite  party,  "  their 
blood  be  on  their  own  heads  !" 

"  The  swords  of  Tracy  and  the  speaker  had 
already  crossed,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
endeavours  of  the  leader  to  present  the  coming 
strife. 

'*  Slay  them  not,"  he  said,  '^  they  are  but  few, 
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surround,  and  make  them  prisoners,  my  mates  1" 
but  his  orders  were  unheeded^  Essex  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  and  casting  away  the 
scabbard^  seemed  resolved  to  rush  on  certain 
destruction.  His  furious  onset  was  gallantly 
seconded  by  Tracy,  who  would  fain  have  made 
his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  leader  of  the  party 
stood ;  but  the  sword  of  his  first  assailant  was 
pointed  at  his  breast  wherever  he  turned,  and 
provoked  at  the  steady  malice  of  the  stranger's 
attack,  Tracy  at  last  directed  all  his  attention 
to  rid  himself  of  so  troublesome  a  foe.  In  his 
eagerness  he  stumbled,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  the  sword  of  his  adversary 
might  have  found  an  easy  entrance  into  his 
breast,  had  not  another  interposed.  Harry 
Knox  had  hitherto  borne  no  part  in  the  fray, 
but  he  stood  prepared  to  defend  Tracy,  should 
he  need  assistance.  A  fierce  oath  from  Kirk 
greeted  the  success  with  which  he  intercepted 
the  ruffian's  thrust,  while  Tracy's  gratitude  was 

VOL.    HI.  M 
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not  in  proportion  to  the  service  which  had  been 
rendered  him.  Seeing  a  stranger,  and  one  to- 
wards whom  he  bore  no  good  will  interfere  in 
his  quarrel,  and  apparently  intending  to  make 
it  his  own,  Tracy  rudely  repulsed  his  proffered 
aid,  bidding  him  "  meddle  with  those  who 
needed  it/*  and  rendered  doubly  furious  by  the 
false  step,  from  which  he  had  recovered,  he 
rushed  again  to  the  encounter,  eager  to  efface 
the  impression  of  his  mal-address. 

Harry  Knox  still  lingered  near,  prompt  to 
succour  the  headstrong  youth,  but  his  second 
effort  was  not  attended  by  the  same  success 
as  the  first ;  Tracy,  again  thrown  off  his  guard 
through  his  own  too  great  eagerness,  received 
the  sword  of  his  antagonist  in  his  side,  and  after 
one  feeble  attempt  to  strike,  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  him,  whose  generous  efforts  to  preserve 
him,  he  had  so  madly  rejected.  Cnly  one 
more  of  Essex*s  party  sustained  any  injury ; 
Sir   Christopher  Blount   was     wounded     and 
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taken  prisoner ;  the  rest  with  their  leader  fell 
back,  and  passing  swiftly  down  a  narrow  street, 
gained  the  river,  entered  a  barge,  and  reached 
Essex  house  in  safety. 

The  remainder  of  the  unfortunate  Earl's  brief 
career  is  too  fully  known  to  render  the  inter- 
ruption, our  narrative  must  sustain,  should  we 
pause  to  trace  it,  at  all  necessary ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  preparing  to  defend  his 
house  against  every  attack,  Essex  consulted  the 
safety  of  his  sister  and  her  friend,  by  sending 
them  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and,  unconscious  of 
the  loss  that  venerable  lady  had  sustained,  Mary 
Leslie,  on  being  desired  to  name  the  place  of 
their  temporary  residence,  requested  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Lady  Tracy,  as  the  fittest  protector 
for  herself  and  Lady  Penelope,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  despair,  when  she  was 
informed  of  the  danger  into  which  her  brother 
had  so  rashly  plunged. 

M    3 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


As  Mary  Leslie,  and  the  escort  sent  to  protect 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux  and  herself,  drew 
near  the  house  of  Lady  Tracy,  her  attention  was 
forcibly  taken  from  her  companion,  who  only 
recovered  from  one  swoon,  to  fall  into  another, 
by  the  unusual  appearance  the  court-yard  pre- 
sented. In  place  of  the  venerable  porter  who 
formerly  kept  the  gate,  armed  men  were  seen 
within,  yet,  though  their  warlike  accoutrements 
and  ferocious  aspect,  plainly   told  their  avoca- 
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tion,  the  stillness,  which  at  that  moment  per- 
vaded the  group,  shewed  that  some  deep,  and 
powerful  feeling,  was  holding  those  fierce  spirits 
under  its  potent  spell.  As  the  carriage  rolled 
heavily  into  the  court-yard,  Mary  Leslie  looked 
round  for  some  one,  who  might  explain  this 
strange  scene,  and  likewise  bear  a  message  on 
her  part  to  Lady  Tracy,  soliciting  protection 
for  herself,  and  a  friend  ;  but  no  fmialiar  face 
met  her  eye  ;  and  finding  none  of  the  soldiers 
appeared  able  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them,  she  ordered  the  page,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  lady  from  Essex  house,  to  open  the 
door,  then  conquering  with  a  strong  effort,  the 
feeling  of  dread  that  had  almost  overpowered 
her,  she  advanced  to  the  hall  which  was  quite 
deserted.  Finding  no  one  in  the  lower  apart- 
ments, Mary  ascended  the  staircase,  at  the  top 
of  which  were  two  rooms,  one  appropriated  to 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  the  other  to  her 
son,  during  his  occasional  visits.      The  door  of 
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the  latter  apartment  was  open,  and  as  Mary 
passed  it,  some  object  on  the  floor  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  started,  on  observing  it 
was  the  dress  she  had  seen  Henry  Tracy  wear 
that  morning.  As  she  drew  near,  to  convince 
herself  of  its  identity,  her  eye  fell  on  several 
drops  of  blood,  and  she  now  observed  the  dress 
was  saturated  with  the  same  crimson  fluid. 
Faint  and  bewildered,  she  gazed  around,  ex- 
pecting to  behold  fresh  spectacles  of  horror, 
but  nothing  further  appeared,  and  almost  un- 
conscious of  her  own  movements,  she  sought 
the  chamber  of  Lady  Tracy.  The  door  yielded 
to  her  trembling  hand,  and  she  entered  the 
room.  The  transition  from  the  noon-tide  ray 
to  the  sepulchral  light  of  that  chamber  of  death, 
rendered  it  diflicult  for  Mary  Leslie  to  observe 
those  assembled  in  it ;  and  as  her  eye  grew 
more  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  it  was  too  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  inanimate  form  of  Tracy,  to 
note  any  thing  beside.  Death  had  robed  its  vie- 
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till!  in   its    least   appalling  garb ;    it    seemed 
that  he  only   slept^  yet,  there  lingered  on  his 
brow  and  lip,  that   indescribable  expression  of 
rapturous  repose  which  told  that   sleep    would 
know  no  waking  again  in  this  world  of  sorrow. 
Unconscious  that  any  witnessed  the   action, 
for  no  breath  appeared  to  disturb  the  deep  hush 
around,  Mary  Leslie  advanced  to  the   couch, 
and  after  gazing   for  a  moment  on  the   lifeless 
clay,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  marble  brow ;  the 
thrill   of  its  icy  touch  opened  the  springs  of 
mourning    nature's  best  relief,  and  her  tears 
fell  fast  upon  the  cheek  of  Tracy.    A  trembling 
hand  rested  on  her  head,  and  looking  up,  Mary 
beheld  the  venerable  mother  of  the  dead.     She 
stood  erect,   as   when    they   last  parted ;  pride 
had  lent  its  aid  to  counteract  any  tendency   to 
bend  which  age  might  naturally  have  produced; 
that  pride  still  sustained  her,   even  under   the 
heaviest  weight  which  mortal   can   sustain. — A 
mother's  grief  for  her  first  born  son — no   tear 
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betrayed  how  much  that  haughty  lady  inwardly 
felt — yet,  the  anguish  in  the  sunken  eye,  and 
the  momentary  quiver  of  the  lip  as  she  essayed 
to  speak,  told  that  tale  of  woe  more  eloquently 
than  tears  could  have  done.  The  struggling 
emotion  was  speedily  conquered,  and  Lady 
Tracy  thanked  the  Scottish  maiden  for  the  res- 
pect which  she  believed  had  prompted  her  thus 
to  seek  the  house  of  mourning. 

^' Short  sighted  mortals  we  are,"  the  vener- 
able mourner  continued,  "  how  my  heart  rose 
against  you,  my  daughter,  when  you  crossed 
the  threshold  of  my  dwelling.  I  believed  in 
my  blindness,  that  wilfulness  and  obstinacy 
were  the  guides  of  your  conduct,  yet,  now  I 
can  plainly  trace  in  it  the  providence  that  rules 
all  things,  placing  a  barrier  between  you  and 
your  betrothed.  Thank  God  !  I  have  not  ad- 
ded to  my  own  sorrow,  the  burden  of  a  widow^s 
grief,  such  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  feel.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  father  of  him  I  now  lament,  was 
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stretched  on  this  same  bed.  But  I  may  not  re- 
pine ;  it  is  but  the  common  lot  of  mortals ;  I 
shall  go  to  them,  but  they  cannot  return  to  me.'^ 

With  her  usual  stateliness  of  step.  Lady 
Tracy  left  the  couch,  and  took  her  seat  in  her 
chair  ;  as  Mary  Leslie  followed  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  shelter  for  L?idy  Penelope  Deve- 
reux  in  her  hour  of  need,  she  beheld,  with  some 
surprise,  Harry  Knox  standing  behind  it.  Her 
look  of  wonder  was  observed,  and  replied  to  by 
Lady  Tracy. 

"  He  sought  to  save  my  son,"  she  said,  "  and 
my  thanks  and  gratitude  are  due  to  him,  though 
it  was  decreed  that  his  gallant  efforts  should  be 
lost.'^ 

*'  Would  to  God  that  the  sacrifice  of  my 
life  could  have  ensured  his  !"  Harry  Knox  said 
with  deep  emotion. 

"  Are  we  always  to  meet  thus  in  scenes  of 
horror  and  death  T*  Mary  Leslie  murmured, 
her  thoughts  recurring  to  the  first  time  she  had 
M  5 
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beheld  one  so    singularly  placed   near   her  in 
every  hour  of  trial. 

'^  Not  always^  I  trust/^  the  young  sailor 
answered  in  a  low  tone. 

Fearful  of  continuing  a  conversation  dange- 
rous at  such  a  moment^  Mary  Leslie,  address- 
ing herself  to  Lady  Tracy,  briefly  stated  the 
situation  of  Lady  Penelope  Devereux.  At  that 
name  the  stoical  firmness  of  the  proud  lady  well 
nigh  deserted  her, 

"  I  cannot  look  upon  j^her !"  she  said  with 
more  emotion  than  she  had  hitherto  shown, 
"  yetj  as  the  sister  of  him,  he  died  to  defend, 
she  must  not  want  a  shelter  while  this  roof  can 
aiFord  her  one.^' 

Grateful  for  this  implied  permission,  and 
anxious  to  escape  from  a  scene  which  so  much 
distressed  her,  Mary  Leslie  hastened  down  to 
the  court-yard,  where  she  found  Lady  Penelope 
still  suffering  as  she  had  left  her.  She  was 
lifted  from  the  carriage,  and  carried  by  the  at- 
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tendants  to  the  room  formerly  occupied  by- 
Mary  Leslie,  who  once  again  took  her  station 
by  Lady  Penelope's  sick  bed,  tending  her  with 
the  care  and  affection  of  a  devoted  sister.  Long 
ere  she  rose  from  that  fevered  couch,  Tracy 
had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  her  noble 
brother  had  atoned  for  his  errors  by  an  igno- 
minious death.  Yet  a  few  short  years  found 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux  married  to  that  bro- 
ther's bitter  enemy. — '  Frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman.' 

Lady  Tracy  did  not  long  survive  her  son  ; 
her  grief  was  deep  ;  some  who  looked  upon  her 
accused  her  of  unnatural  indifference ;  but  there 
were  those  who  felt  that  hers  was  the  sorrow  that 
drinks  the  fountain  of  life.  If  she  could  have 
derived  consolation  from  a  source  so  horrible, 
such  might  have  been  hers  from  the  execution 
of  Kirk,  who,  falling  into  disgrace  with  those 
by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  paid  the  for- 
feit of  his  numberless  crimes. 
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Once  more  left  without  guide  or  protector, 
Mary  Leslie  naturally  sought  the  shelter  of  her 
paternal  halls,  and  she  speedily  embarked  for 
Scotland.  She  soon  became  aware  that  her 
safety  was  watched  over,  during  the  voyage,  by 
one  whose  foot  never  quitted  the  deck  ;  and 
though  maidenly  pride  forbade  any  outward 
demonstration  of  the  gratitude  she  felt  for 
Harry  Knox's  anxious  care  for  her  safety  and 
comfort,  every  action  was  carefully  treasured 
up  in  *  memory's  waste/ 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


While  Mary  Leslie  sought,  in  the  calm  to 
which  she  was  restored,  forgetfulness  of  the 
troubled  scenes  she  had  passed  through,  Harry 
Knox  was  busily  engaged  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain further  confirmation  of  the  statement  he 
had  found  in  that  paper,  respecting  his  parent- 
age. His  first  care  was  to  seek  the  spot  where 
his  earliest  days  were  spent  with  his  aged  rela- 
tive. But  all  recollection  of  her  had  faded  from 
among  its  present  inhabitants ;  and  receiving 
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the  same  answers  to  his  oft  repeated  questions, 
he  turned  from  the  gaping  throng,  whose  curi- 
osity was  strongly  excited  by  the  young  stranger 
who  was  so  anxiously  speering  abune  some  auld 
wife  lang  syne  dead.  Harry's  heart  sank  as  he 
took  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  for  v/ithcut 
friends  to  guide  and  support  him,  how  might 
he  hope  to  gain  credence  for  a  tale,  savouring 
strongly  of  romance  and  imposture.  Every 
effort  made  towards  establishing  his  claim,  only 
tended  to  increase  his  despondency ;  those  to 
whom  he  applied,  either  satisfied  that  he  was 
an  impostor  at  once  rejected  his  suit,  or  if  a 
latent  suspicion  stole  upon  them  that  his  story 
might  be  true,  prudence  interposed  her  unan- 
swerable arguments,  urging  them  not  to  meddle 
with  what  did  not  concern  them. 

At  length  the  account  of  the  stranger's  claim 
reached  the  ear  of  King  James,  of  gossipping 
memory,  and  that  sapient  monarch  at  once 
signified  his  intention  to  investigate  it  thorough^ 
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\y,  and,  should  it  be  found  correct,  to  restore 
the  titles  and  estates  to  him  whose  right  they 
unquestionably  were.  The  heart  of  Harry 
Knox  beat  high,  when  a  royal  page  conveyed 
to  his  humble  abode  the  king's  commands^ 
that  he  should  forthwith  repair  to  Holyrood ; 
there,  in  the  presence  of  James  and  all  his 
court,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  founded 
so  bold  a  claim. 

The  sailor's  dress,  which  Harry  Knox  had 
once  more  adopted,  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  gorgeous  robes  and  sparkling  gems  which 
shone  in  that  gay  throng.  As  he  moved  up 
the  room  his  eyes  naturally  sought  him  whose 
station  beneath  the  canopy  proclaimed  the 
Monarch  of  Scotland.  Probably  Harry  Knox 
expected  to  trace  in  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart, 
some  portion  of  that  transcendent  beauty,  and 
matchless  grace,  in  praise  of  which  all  Europe 
had  rung ;  for  he  absolutely  started  on  behold- 
ing the  strange  ungainly  figure,  which  seemed 
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placed  in  the  chair  of  state  as  if  in  mockery. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  majesty  of  demeanour 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  maternal 
grandsire  had  descended  with  his  sceptre. 

A  pair  of  large  unmeaning  eyes^  incessantly 
in  motion  ;  a  forehead,  which  though  high  was 
not  stamped  with  the  impress  of  intellect ;  a 
mouth  expressive  only  of  imbeciUty ;  a  chin 
garnished  with  a  scanty  beard,  approaching  to 
a  dirty  straw  colour ;  and  to  finish  the  portrait, 
knees  so  feeble  that  they  were  ill-calculated  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  somewhat  corpulent 
body  dependent  on  them  for  support.  Add  to 
this,  a  dress  ill  chosen  and  slovenly:  such  was 
the  extraordinary  looking  being  on  whose  brow 
fortune,  in  one  of  her  blind  freaks,  had  placed 
the  crowns  of  two  potent  kingdoms.  But 
King  James'  acknowledgment  of  the  stranger's 
obeisance,  carried  with  it  kindness,  if  it  failed 
in  regal  dignity,  and  he  bade  him  approach  his 
footstool  with  an  encouraging,  though  harsh 
voice. 
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As  Harry  Kaox  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  the 
Scottish  King,  looks  were  interchanged  in  that 
briUiant  assembly  which  said  as  plainly  as  eyes 
might  speak,  that  had  noble  bearing  been  a 
legitimate  claim  to  high  dignity^  a  new  order  of 
things  had  come  to  pass,  and  the  royal  James, 
perchance,  been  suitor  to  his  suppliant.  And 
there  were  some  among  the  assembled  nobles 
who,  in  Harry  Knox,  the  sailor,  traced  too 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  murdered  Darnly, 
to  doubt  that  one  of  his  blood  was  there  before 
his  father's  son  ;  but  policy  bade  them  be  silenc 
on  a  subject  which  might  be  an  unpleasing  one 
to  the  royal  ear. 

"  It  hath  been  certified  to  us,  fair  sir,'^  the 
King  said,  endeavouring  to  call  up  a  look  of 
benign  dignity,  an  effort  which  added  greatly 
to  the  usual  grotesque  cast  of  his  countenance, 
''  that  you  believe  yourself  in  some  way  en- 
titled to  claim  affinity  even  with  ourself ;  the 
assertion  is  a  bold  one,  and  we  pray  you  to  let 
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US  hear  on  what  you  found  so  high  a 
claim." 

"  Gracious  prince/'  Harry  Knox  replied, 
^-  pardon  the  boldness  of  my  petition — '^ 

"  Nay,  speak  boldly,  man,'^  James  said 
hastily,  interrupting  him,  "  body  o*  me !  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  christian  king,  one  who 
is  bound  to  see  justice  done,  even  to  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  Tell  us  then,  without  fear, 
what  first  put  this  chimera  into  your  brain." 

"  The  belief  that  I  was  well-born,^*  Harry 
Knox  replied,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  term  by 
which  King  James  designated  his  claim,  ^'  was 
first  given  me,  your  grace,  by  one  I  believe  to 
be  my  maternal  grandmother.  She  would  often 
say  I  was  come  of  gentle  blood,  though  she 
gave  me  no  clue  to  her  meaning.  At  her  death 
she  put  into  my  hand  a  bible,  telling  me,  there- 
in I  should  find  my  inheritance." 

"  By  which,  she  doubtless  meant  not  an 
earthly  possession,  but  one  beyond  the  grave," 
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the  king  said  laughing.  "And  so,  poor  youth, 
you  have  been  led  astray  by  the  common-place 
jargon  of  an  old  woman  in  her  dotage  !" 

"  Your  Grace  has  promised  to  listen  patiently 
to  my  story/*  Harry  Knox  rejoined  bluntly. 

"  Right,  right,  I  did  so,  and  I  am  not  keep- 
ing my  promise  by  thus  interrupting  you.'^ 

"  After  the  death  of  my  aged  protectress," 
Harry  resumed,  "her  gift  was  neglected  by  the 
thoughtless  boy  she  deserved  more  gratitude 
from ;  and  the  words  she  uttered  on  her  dying 
bed  would  probably  have  been  forgotten,  had 
not  the  strange  fate  which  threw  me  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  seemed  in  some  sort  connected 
with  the  author  of  my  existence,  forced  them 
from  time  to  time  back  upon  my  memory." 

"  And  who  was  this  man  ?'  James  demanded. 

Harry  Knox  hesitated  a  moment,  ere  he  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  a  name,  which,  connected 
as  it  was  with  a  mother^s  infamy,  could  scarcely 
be   grateful  to  James'  ear ;  at  length,  thinking 
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such  hesitation  might  impugn  the  veracity  of 
his  statement,  he  said  boldly  "the  Earl  of 
Bothwell." 

A  deep  shade  passed  over  the  king's  brow. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  !'^  he  said  passionately, 
"  wert  thou  sent  hither  by  the  arch  traitor  to 
beard  us  with  some  false  tale,  trumped  up  by 
him  ?  By  the  God  above,  your  life  shall  be 
given  over  to  the  laws  that  villain  and  his  fol- 
lowers so  boldly  defied?  Begone,  1  will  hear 
you  no  further !" 

James  started  from  his  seat,  and  dashed  the 
footstool  several  paces  from  him.  Harry  Knox 
also  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  thus  lor  a  moment 
confronted  the  angry  monarch  who  glared  upon 
him  with  an  expression  of  impotent  malice. 
But  the  anger  of  King  James,  like  all  his 
other  passions,  was  transient  as  violent.  Re- 
seating himself,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
having  swallowed  the  liquor,  returned  to  the 
investigation  as  if  no  such  gust  of  passion  had 
interrupted  it. 
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"  And  did  he  you  named,"  James  said, 
evading  the  utterance  of  Bothwell's  name,  say 
aught  to  confirm  the  belief  that  you  are  the  son 
of  my  unfortunate  father  }" 

^*  He  dwelt  much,  your  Grace,  on  the  likeness 
he  found  in  me  to  the  Lord  Darnly." 

*'  A  likeness — humph  !  that  almost  equals 
the  inheritance  your  good  old  grandam  bade 
you  seek  in  her  bible.  And  did  any  other  per- 
son remark  this  resemblance  ?" 

**  The  Queen  of  Scotland  did  me  the  honour 
to  mistake  me  for  her  princely  son." 

How  far  Harry  Knox  might  really  think  the 
likening  him  to  James  of  Scotland  an  honour, 
we  cannot  determine,  but  the  idea  seemed  pro- 
ductive of  much  inclination  to  mirth  in  those 
around.  The  King  of  Scotland  probably  read 
something  of  what  was  passing  in  his  courtier's 
minds,  but  his  good  humour  had  entirely  re- 
turned, and  far  from  feeling  offended,  he  joined 
in  the  mirth  he  saw  ready  to  break  forth. 
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"  Mistake  you  for  me  ?  body  o'  me  !  I  shall 
think  better  of  myself  from  this  day  forth,  'tis 
true,  my  royal  mother  never  saw  me  since  I  was 
in  the  cradle.  But  I  see  how  it  is,  being  liken- 
ed to  a  prince,  even  though  that  prince  were 
ugly  as  Lucifer,  has  been  too  much  for  your 
brain,  and  you  wisely  concluded  that  one  man 
must  father  us  both.  But  since  you  see  how 
little  truth  there  is  in  your  resemblance  to  the 
King  of  Scotland,  you  must  not  be  angry,  good 
youth,  if  he  finds  your  claim  to  his  father's  title 
equally  unfounded.  Yet,  we  pardon  you,  see- 
ing you  have  had  so  much  to  bewilder  your 
mind.'' 

"  Yet,  here  is  one  proof,  gracious  princfe,  that 
I  speak  the  truth  ;  deign  to  look  upon  this 
paper,  which  I  discovered  concealed  in  the  cover 
of  the  book  my  aged  relative  presented  me 
with." 

Harry  Knox  knelt  as  he  spoke,  and  tendered 
to  James,  the   paper  which  had  so   strangely 
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emerged  from  its  hiding  place.  The  King  re- 
ceived the  document  with  sqme  reluctance, 
perused  it  carelessly,  then  raising  his  eyes, 
fixed  them  on  the  sailor,  with  as  great  an  ex- 
pression of  severity  as  he  could  at  any  time 
assume. 

"  The  writing  is  in  all  points  correct,^'  he 
said,  ^*  save  that  it  is  drawn  up  according  to  the 
formula  of  the  English  Protestant  Church,  to 
which  Lord  Darnly  did  not  belong.  You  have 
therefore  doubtless  obtained  some  false  certifi- 
cate forged  by  the  enemies  of  my  noble  father 
for  their  own  execrable  purposes." 

"  May  there  not  be  some  in  this  assembly, 
gracious  prince,'^  Harry  Knox  urged,  unwilling 
to  forego  the  only  opportunity  which  he  could 
ever  hope  to  obtain  for  estabhshing  his  claim, 
'^who  can  bear  testimony  to  this  being  Lord 
Darnly's  signature  or  not?" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  name  of  Henry 
Lennox,  scrawled  on  one  corner  of  the  paper. 
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Those  whose  presence  in  the  Court  of  Queen 
Mary,  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  identify 
the  hand  writing  of  her  ill  fated  husband,  were 
summoned  to  examine  the  name  as  there  set 
down.  More  than  one  affirmed  the  writing  to 
be  that  of  him,  who  in  the  first  year  of  his  mar- 
riage had  shone  among  them  a  dazzling  meteor, 
admired  and  wondered  at  by  all  who  beheld 
his  "  pride  of  place." 

'^  But  what  will  Esme  say  if  we  should  allow 
your  claim  to  be  a  just  one?  body  o'  me  !  what 
is  to  be  done  ?" 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  the  fickle  mo- 
narch, who,  now  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  claimant's  assertion,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  of  its  falsehood,  would  probably, 
acting  from  the  impulse  of  his  good  nature, 
without  further  hesitation,  have  put  the  stran- 
ger in  possession  of  the  honors,  and  estates,  his 
descent  from  Lord  Darnly  would  appear  to 
render  his  right ;  but  the  thought  of  his  favorite 
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Esme  Stewart,  on  whom  he  had  already  be- 
stowed them,  suddenly  crossed  his  bewildered 
mind,  rendering  the  King  a  prey  to  that  inde- 
cision, equally  ludicrous  and  painful  to  witness. 
But  his  guardian  angel  came  to  James's  assist- 
ance in  this  moment  of  perplexity,  under  the 
form  of  one  of  Mary  Stuart's  most  trusty 
friends.  Claiming  the  privilege  his  age  and 
tried  fidelity  claimed,  he  advanced  to  King 
Jameses  side,  and  after  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  the  hand  writing  was  indeed  that  of 
Lord  Darnly,  some  of  whose  letters  were  still 
in  his  own  possession,  he  thus  continued. 

'-  From  the  document  in  your  Grace's  hand, 
it  appears  that  a  marriage  did  indeed  take  place 
between  the  parties  therein  specified ;  but, 
while  the  ceremony  was  such  as  to  remove  all 
imputation  from  the  mother  of  this  young  man, 
w  ho,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  was  ignorant 
that  the  party  with  whom  she  contracted  was 
of  a  different  religion  to  her  own,  still,  as  the 
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marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
must,  to  render  it  valid  and  binding,  be  cele- 
brated according  to  the  formula  of  both 
churches ;  it  seems  to  me,  that  while  your  Grace 
may  safely  give  countenance  to  this  person,  as 
the  offspring  of  your  Grace's  father,  his  claim 
to  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  noble  family  of 
Lennox  may  not  be  allowed  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  present  possessor." 

"  Spoken  like  an  oracle.  Sir  Robert/^  James 
said,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  essaying  in  no 
very  courtly  measure  to  cut  a  caper,  thereby 
testifying  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  being  re- 
lieved from  what  had  before  appeared  a  heavy 
burden  to  his  weak  mind.  '^  How  say  you, 
fair  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
Harry  Knox,  "  are  you  content  with  the  de- 
cision of  our  venerable  friend  and  counsellor 
here,  and  willing  to  receive  from  our  hand  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  with  such  maintenance  as 
befits  one   in  some  sort  our  brother?  or  will 
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you  still  continue  to  urge  a  claim  which  can 
never  be  established?" 

*'  Nay,  if  it  please  your  Grace,  I  will  not  lose 
the  substance  by  reaching  after  the  shadow," 
Harry  Knox  answered,  kneeling  and  kissing 
the  hand  graciously  extended  to  him. 

"  But  stay,"  the  King  said,  hastily  resuming 
the  paper,  which  contained  on  one  side,  the 
certificate  of  Henry  Lennoxes  marriage  with 
Ellen  D'Arcourt,  and  on  the  other,  the  date  of 
her  death,  together  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
her  husband,  ^'  I  would  know  whether  your 
mother's  death  preceded  the  marriage  of  mine. 
No  lime  lost,  since  by  this  date,  she  breathed 
her  last  the  very  day  before.  Heaven  assoilzie 
her  !'^ 

He  placed  the  paper  again  in  Harry  Knox's 
hand,  whom  he  then  dismissed,  with  the  con- 
solatory promise  of  being  again  summoned 
shortly;  and  to  do  the  Scottish  monarch  jus- 
tice, he  kept  his  promise,  since  a  few  days  after 
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the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Harry  Knox,  and  a  suitable  pension  settled  on 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

News,  whether  good  or  bad,  flies  fast,  and 
the  events  passing  in  the  Scottish  Court  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Mary  Leslie,  even  in  the  seclu- 
sion which  the  days  of  mourning  for  an  affian- 
ced bridegroom  restricted  her. 

Whether  the  advancement  of  the  friend 
of  her  earlier  days,  was  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Scottish  maiden  or  not, 
could  scarcely  be  gathered  from  the  manner 
in  which  she  received  the  intelligence;  but 
shortly  after,  it  was  observed  that  she  took  an 
unusual  love  for  walking,  particularly  in  the 
direction  where  a  tall  and  handsome  stranger 
had  crossed  her  path.  More  than  once  the 
same  figure  was  seen  lingering  around  the  anti- 
quated mansion,  that  appeared  to  contain  some 
powerful  attraction.  Who  might  it  be  ? — Some 
unhappy  lover  perchance,  withering  beneath  the 
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spell  of  disappointment  if  such  were  indeed  tlie 
case,  the  charm  w  as  cast  off  with  the  mourning 
garb  of  the  fair  mistress  of  the  wide  domain, 
and  shortly  after,  the  cheerful  sound  of  the 
marriage  bell  told  a  tale  o'er  hill  and  valley,  that 
tears  and  sorrow  had  given  place  to  mirth  and 
smiles. 


END. 
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